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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


Y) MH 


Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 


by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. I 

your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-America 
representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 
insurance and service. 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Florence, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marvell, Arkansas 
Denver, Colorado 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Leesburg, Florida 
Miami, Florida 

Miami Shores, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
Tallahassee, Florida 
‘Tampa, Florida 

West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. e 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You 
UNITED STATES 


Columbus, Georgia 
Waycross, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Muncie, Indiana 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Newark, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Athens, Ohio 

Canton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Florence, South Carolina 


Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texa. 
Dallas, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Shiner, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 

ichita Falls, Texas 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


LATIN AMERIC 


Bogota, Colombia 
Barranquilla, 

Colombia 
Bucaramanga, 

Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Ibagué, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
San Salvador, 

El Salvador 
Guatemala City, 

Guatemala’ 
Tegucigalpa, Hondur is 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panaméd, 

Rep. de Panama 
Santurce, Puerto Ric > 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 
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TOO SHORT 
to be LITTLE! 


Through thought, deed, 
and principle, people grow BIG 


The American College of Life Underwriters exists to help all members 
of the life insurance profession grow. In gaining the CLU designation, 
you acquire usable knowledge that makes your services to your clients 
even more valuable. In accepting the key, you pledge yourself to abide 


by a code of ethics that results in personal and professional respect. 
Enroll, now, for the next CLU study course. 
Be big in your business. 


As Disraeli said, “Life is too short to be little!” 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company * CINCINNATI 

















DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES ? 


Do You Want A Regional Man- 
agership of Your Own, Can You 
Fulfill A Manager's Challenging 
Duties, Want to Make MONEY? 


lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 

& EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 

% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


% TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS 
AND BONUSES 


W THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 








PIONEER 





AMERIC 





| RICHMOND, VA. | 








| BOISE, IDAHO | 








| NORFOLK, VA. | 








| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| JACKSON, MISS. | 








|SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 








| COLUMBIA. S.C. | 








|CHARLESTON, W. V. | 








| EL PASO, TEXAS | 








| LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


W. J. ALLEY, Vice President and Agency Director 
P. 0. Box 12127, Ridglea Station, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Best Hotel Value. 


DENVER 








Colorado 















17th St. at Broadway 


~ Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant, comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 

and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 
Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 
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0 Write for 
“our popular FAMILY RATE PLAN 
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Life Steck Index 
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End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 196! 
January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 210, 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 224. 
March ......... 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 236. 
ee eee 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 249 
on) he OEE 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.3 263. 
a ee 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 275, 
duly... Ba obkne 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 299 
August ......... 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 3252 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com! 
panies, and 


@ base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 





1960 Range Bid Pri 
LIFE COMPANIES igh Low 31/6! 
ee Se ee es tee ee 134 94%, 128 
American General Insurance ...... AES ME ES Ae 75 30! 70 
BR PUTO odie oink aint coc cbecccceccecuctete’ 4 6 12 
I ED i so ans ghd vee rahesdecedcackades 16!/, 7 
a as ns ning oosah ap icne nae 60 22 55 
Beneficial Standard .................56.00 cece scene 42/, 14 39 
EE I bids vadecvaweednesey as 33 82 
Calif. Western States (b) ..............00. 00.00.00 7 '/, 91 
Commonwealth of Kentucky ......................... 58!/, 21 48 
Conn. p ean Se ears ELs apiesithchesecancatoeiiw 283 199 266 
Cont. {t CLS SSE Nee ay aE Pee 208 119", 191 
Franklin ‘life TP adds sth shih cedvcvededdubvecieheted 127 614 125 
Gov't —— ES oe hs cbc dade Cae amabl 15 42 107 
Eu 6 owe tues cipduhcpeunep yeh ep <aienie 38 18!/, 
Setterton Ey Be PR COURE Cees ccmcsie honceeteteh ae 74\/2 42 73 
cnn oo cbs 5.vasnc od udp sivas ocean enced 2350 1330 2450 
Liberty ht Ay ED coated bap och be + omideidaad'ss «fhe cits 92% 43%, 
ing on ohn 0 0 vi Lo 0% onda cmpea 30! 16! 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. (c) ...............0.c cee eee 109'/, 54 107 
Os i Ok eS Ee > SEP 151 90'/2 44) 
WOO, NEY Bo cece ccc cedstakccovedccccietecueee 62/2 40 
IE MN soc coc cco eds vccbasedtvcceee 84 46 
National Life & Reeetent Dau dectnune aed natiasghibewail 198 115 
gras Gee CNR Bi ik. i534. GS AS. 35 15 
A. Life Ins. (Chicago) OR a ck.co has Jowsien se eeuaee 26 134 
Philedelphte eg oa. iin bacie ss gah Gal 100 7 


eee Meme FD F605 ob. cs och bic « ecetdlbadles oaase 89 4ly 
peace Nathovel eit ta 
Southland Life 


DEGRA Stine WSLS BES Dance oe conacsgbeb 170 88 
INE BEd ack Lins Ss ws ac sddsds oo sccecn se ceeds 126 52 
be , arene Me A RUREE 4h adiens seams denne te 145 
ee ont co tucbiccececccccdducehonent 61% 
Getter States. Life CR te ME os ccc nhnapencccssecine 89 

" @. 3% PG Ge Ges 1 Sars 53 
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Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 





Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 





Canadian Securities 
External Dollar Securities 
Columbia 
Buildin 
years $3 








JSecurities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. + NEW YORK 5 «+ DiIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FRANcIsco CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
Investment Se ecurtlies 
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although achievement is a relative term... 





> BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA has experienced many achieve- 


ments since 1887. We are now in a period of accelerated expansion 
—a break-through created by an outstanding field force coupled with 
vigorous management leadership and imagination. 





6 Best’s Life News 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA Admitted 


Craftsman Life ins..Co. ... Sache beck «oe oa ae Boston, Mass. 
United Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ......... eee eee cece Dallas, Texas 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Bonneville Life Ins. Co. ..........-- ese ee eee Salt Lake City, Utah 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ............000- Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

North American Assurance Society of Virginia ...... Richmond, Va. 
GEORGIA Admitted 

Manufacturers Life Ins. Co. 22... 0... c eee ee eee es Toronto, Can. 
HAWAII Admitted 


Gonsrrunon. tne Ins, ©. i501 a8no seaphconeenaes Chicago, Ill. 
Old Line tas. Go. of Ametlet isis ini s. ve kbnaens Milwaukee, Wisc. 


ILLINOIS Licensed 

La Salle Life Insurance Company .................- Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-America Security Life Ins. Co. ............-5-- Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 

Investors National Life Ins. Co. ............. 000005 Marion, Ind. 

Maccabees Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...............00. Detroit, Mich. 


MAINE Admitted 

sontey. “Lite ine. Cai cain wack Sees Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Time tneurence Gee s.2 6 = is oy. cs ae es Milwaukee, Wisc. 
United: American tna!) Gok 5.205 oe Ee Dallas, Texas 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ..2.2.. 0.0.05 0500 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Examined 

Paul Revere Lite ins: Coc. ieee Worcester, Mass. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Western Reserve Life Assurance Co. ............ Cleveland, Ohio 

MISSOURI Licensed 

First National Life & Casualty Ins..Co. ..:....... Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 


American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ................ Portland, Ore. 
American Heritage Life Ins. Co. .............. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .............. Baltimore, Md. 
National Life Assurance Co. ...............00005 Toronto, Can. 
Philadelphia-United Life Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Preferred Risk Life Ins. Co. .............. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
MONTANA Admitted 
reat reine bite inet Gee ee st ees Casper, Wyo. 
NEVADA Licensed 


Whowecnen Lite: file. oe bos a Reno, Nevada 
Admitted 

American Founders Life Ins. Co. ............-..200-- Austin, Texas 

Great Eastern Life Ins. Co. ois dno. cbs vines Providence, R. |. 

IIlinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific-Atlantic Life Ins. Co. ..............000- Cheyenne, Wyo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Pipeeed: Mart GW... 0. ios ok es Xs nese kewes Springfield, Ill. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Co. ................ Park Ridge, Ill. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
New American Life Ins. Co. ...... eee Billings, Mont. 
Surety Lite Ines: Coe 6 Sites See oes “Salt Lake City, Utah 
OHIO Admitted 


Inter-State Assurance Company .............. Des Moines, 


lowa 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. 


csebid onion eee eters Dallas, Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Frest Cstomy Gite Wnss Ce. oe a i Lynchburg, Va. 
Fortune National Life Ins. Co. .................. Madison, Wisc. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Old Security Life Ins. Co. ...... sisea cates .Kansas City, Mo. 
Sompty: Le ies. Coe iis 6s. 6 oh ee ee "Salt Lake City, Utah 
TEXAS Admitted 


American Foundation/Pioneer Western 
Life Insurance Co. 


Continental Equity Life Ins. Co. ...........-00 ee Alexandria, La. 
Southern Equitable Life Ins. Co. ................ Little Rock, Ark. 
Zgnieh Américan Life Ins. “Con iio oie cecoece gees Chicago, Ill. 
8 


REY er SOK AEE EG CLES gee Little Rock, Ark. 





UTAH Examined 

Ideal National Life Ins. Co. ................ Salt Lake City, Utah 

Country Mutual Life ............... 4.0405 Salt Lake City, Utah 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Liberty National Life Ins. Co. .............424-- Birmingham, Ale. 

National Travelers Life Co. ...........-.....4.- Des Moines, lowa 

Pioneer American Ins. Co. ......2....2..5..... Fort Worth, Texas 

Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. ............ New Haven, Conn. 

nee Pe SOO) go eee. ener tan sere Dallas, Texas 

WASHINGTON Licensed 

Western Pacific Life Company ...............-5.0% Seattle, Wash. 
Admitted 

Ilinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ... 2.6.2... eee eee Chicago, Ill. 

WYOMING Admitted 

Central Standard Life Ins. Co. ...........-....005- Chicago, Ill. 


Life Ins. Corp. of America ........22.....44. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Syringa Life Ins. Co. ..... 2.2.2... .csee sees eae Twin Falls, Idaho 


MANITOBA Admitted 
TE POST ar gs SG as aan aa eigen Skokie, Ill. 
ONTARIO Admitied 
SS NG. SORE os cca Ri eins ose a eweesetpin Skokie, Ill. 
QUEBEC Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company ..............-.+4e. Skokie, Ill 


Conventions Ahead 


OCTOBER 


9-13 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

9-10 Conference of Actuaries In Public Practice, Sheraton-Black- 

stone, Chicago, Ill. 

National Office Management Assn., Regional Cont., Bellevue- 

Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

10 Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, Ill 

18-20 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Astor, New York City. 

18-20 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

25-26 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Indiana State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Mid-west Manage- 

ment Conf., Sheraton, French Lick, Indiana. 

26-28 Midwest Management Conference, French Lick Sheraton, 
French Lick, Ind. 


30-Nov | Health Ins. Assn. of America, Individual ins. Forum, Bilt- 
more, New York City. 


9-11 


26-28 


NOVEMBER 


2-3 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 

7-10 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., aged Beach, 
Chicago, Ill 

8 Canadian Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., King Edward 
Sheraton, Toronto, Ont. 

9-19 New York State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Fall Meeting, 

Sheraton-Syracuse Inn, Syracuse, N.Y 

International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 

missions, Princess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

13-15 oy of Actuaries, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 

. Va. 
30 Insurance Federation of New York, Astor, New York City. 


DECEMBER 


12-16 


4-8 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Mid-Year, 
Adolphus and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 
11-12 a of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-Astoria. New 
City. 
13-14 Ge Insurance Association of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 
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Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 












































Month 1960 1961 %/, Change 
i) RPM e chists od ienle ous $5,113 $5,187 + '% 
February ............. 5,668 5,458 —3% 
MERON fig dice a cu ees 6,567 9,012 +379 
NM ico ss cause 6.106 6,297 43% 
MINE F406 ts baa ees es 6,353 6,595 +3% 
AD eee apeanpne yt 6,325 6,255 —I% 
A Fe eps se 6,144 6,125 0%, 
First seven months $42,276 $44,929 +6% 
AGERE 8S one dante as 6,093 
September ........... 5,725 
OGM ts ac cies's 6,230 
November ........... 6,829 
December ........... 7,255 
NOM OES ee eek $74,408 

* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
J ORMMNY 2555 Sos sires $3,617 $3,559 —|I% 
February co ies% oy oes 3,980 4,017 +1% 
Math: § fase hae 4,777 4,765 0% 
“ppp partes dees epee 4,476 4,501 0% 
+ 5 i SS ae mh 4,624 4,807 449, 
es ‘ge yaaa 4,676 4,536 3%, 
WI” ea ag ty aie acer enters 4,161 4,268 +25% 
First seven months .... $30,311 $30,453 0% 
PUMMIRP cate ads «abo 4,452 
September .......... 4,098 
Oe See ae ree 4,425 
November ........... 4,615 
December ........... 4,982 
6 ady aa ga el AE $52,883 ¥ 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
, = Se eerie $500 $501 0% 
February ............ 578 544 —byY, 
MUI dass hen: o ss 586 634 +8% 
4, REIS Ra ere 607 592 —2% 
RR ERR aa 676 677 0% 
UNE ick b's Suess cae 611 628 +2% 
(O° Se epee area 558 589 449, 
First seven months .... $4,116 $4,165 +1% 
WN Ss Face wig ws 0 25% 580 
September .......... 567 
oe Ree eee ee 587 
November ........... 550 
Desaaber ........... 480 
Ve EK SO AER $6,880 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

NONMNET sc ieecds $996 $1,127 +13% 
February <.:.-.-.09:% 1,110 897 —I9%, 
TEES. Sicecectbeasy 1,204 3,613 + 200%, 
AGM Sis 1,023 1,204 +17% 
NE Sie a ain alae Ss Ser ss 1,053 Ltt +5% 
aie. Si. «allt 1,038 1,091 45%, 
a Spee, <a 1,425 1,268 1% 
First seven months .... $7,849 $10,311 +31% 
August >. Sc. 36%... 1,061 
September ........... 1,060 
Qetober. so. died... 1,218 
November ........... 1,664 
December ........... 1,793 
ee, re eee $14,645 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 

> : ides. indi idual ici i grou 

* Includes individua cies written on of persons. Th lici 

py mae to $303, 000,600 1 in the first seven hone of Ase and $433,000,000 in 
first seven coe 1960. 

} Includes $2,151,000,000 railroad employee group. 


For October, 1961 


Congratulations 


to the General Agents 
and Managers Conference 
for the leadership it is 
providing for the agency forces 


in the life insurance industry. 


a NATIONAL LIFE 
S29 AND ACCIDENT 


y INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 


for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


eS tee Dd. th pent yd ® SAN ANTONIO ® SAN DIEGO * HONOLULU 
© NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE * BILOXI 
GRENVILE S.C © e SANTA ANA, CAL © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 





Are You Satisfied? 


gou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 
call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 


Group » Commercial » Monthly Premium « Hospital 


/ 
| a /America Fore 
The Continental Insurance Company + Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey ©  Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company / 

Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. l oyalty Group 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial insurance Company of Newark, N. J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York i 

Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company » Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited » Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 





¢¢° The involved and unwieldy sub- 
ject of Retaliatory Insurance Taxa- 
tion, covering the laws and practices 
of all the states in an infinite number 
of combinations, is reduced to under- 
standable size in the article on page 
20. Given the large number of differ- 
ent states and localities in which the 
insurance companies of today oper- 
ate, each with its own philosophy of 
control and taxation, retaliatory tax- 
ation has become the only means 
whereby the companies can protect 
themselves against further increases 
levied by revenue-hungry state and 
local governments. Placing the sub- 
ject in the context of a tool in the 
hands of the industry, this article 
gives numerous examples of real and 
hypothetical situations, showing how 
this type of taxation works, and how 
it can be used by the companies to 
their advantage. 


eee Although the extent of health 
overinsurance is not precisely known, 
it is great enough to present a seri- 
ous problem both to the industry and 
the general public. The more seri- 
ous it becomes, the more attractive 
seem the proposals for government- 
sponsored health insurance pro- 
grams. The overinsured who re- 
ceives more than he lost profits at 
the expense of all other policyhold- 
ers whose rates are thereby un- 
necessarily increased. This type of 
Overinsurance, which does not nec- 
essarily result from multiple policies, 
is considered in the article on page 
29. The paper does not presume to 
resolve the situation, it is intended 
primarily to alert people to its dan- 
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gers and encourage them to help in 
developing possible remedies. 


eee With many companies moving 
to out-of-town suburban locations, 
and others finding local restaurant 
facilities inadequate to the problems 
of feeding a large staff in the time 
allotted for lunch hours, many large 
organizations have been turning to 
the company operated Non-Profit 
Cafeteria as the answer to keeping 
the flow of work moving while taking 
care of the meal-time needs of their 
employees. In the article on page 37, 
one company tells how its employees 
pay only 15 cents a day for their 
luncheons in an efficient, economi- 
cally run company cafeteria. 


eee Christmas will soon be here 
again, and with the holly wreaths 
and joyous spirit will come the an- 
nual headache of Business Gifts. 
Several shortcuts for harassed 
executives are outlined in the article 
on page 42, including one plan 
whereby the recipient actually 
chooses his own gift—with the price 
discreetly concealed. Other pointers 
in this timely discussion will aid 
businessmen in remembering their 
associates without making this tradi- 
tionally happy season a time to 
dread. 


eee In the present era of greatly in- 
tensified competition for markets, in 
which the public conception of both 
commodities and services has come 
to be of prime importance, one of 
the chief concerns of many insurance 
companies has been the public “im- 


age” of insurance and its place in 
the community. To answer the 
question, what is being done? the 
article Public Relations in Insur- 
ance, on page 44, describes the ac- 
tivities of the various state insurance 
information services. Impartial in 
their aims and coverage, these or- 
ganizations are dedicated to letting 
the public know the undistorted facts 
about one of the most complicated, 
yet most personal businesses in the 
world. 


eee All too often the major portion 
of the life insurance sales made by 
the more experienced agents is re- 
peat sales to established clients, 
which leaves prospecting largely to 
the newer members of the field 
forces. However, by using a six 
step method of diligent prospecting, 
it is possible for any agent, new or 
older, to increase his production 
substantially. Thus, as the article on 
page 61 points out, prospecting can 
be a Two-Edged Sword—both hard 
work, and financially rewarding. By 
following a well thought out pro- 
gram of prospecting, such as that 
suggested in this article, the new 
agent will be able to picture his own 
future success, and so overcome the 
depression that often plagues 
younger agents when they see the 
cream of the business being taken 
by old-timers who it seems to them 
do little work for the rewards which 
they reap. 


°° Under conventional educational 
conditions, classes must be con- 
ducted on the basis of compramises 
The slower student must strain to 
keep up with the majority while 
those able to assimilate new concepts 
more rapidly are frustrated and de- 
layed by being held to the average 
rate. This is wasteful of both the 
teacher’s time and that of his pupils. 
Recent developments in Automated 
Teaching offer real hope of reducing 
this waste. Our author on page 81 
feels they are not just a fad and a 
passing fancy of the psychologist but 
an important development worthy of 
the interest of all who are concerned 
with transmitting knowledge to 
others. In his article he presents a 
full description of the mechanics of 
these machines and a rundown on 
the equipment available. 
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THE LIGHT 
THAT: 


NEVER FAILS £ 








TO BRING YOUR WEIGHT UP-TO-DATE 


(bring it down) 


If you’re still using old tables 
of “normal” weights, you aren’t 
up-to-date on your weight. Look 
at your new “desirable” weight, 
shown below, which is lower than 
previous standards. 


The importance of these tables 
to you lies, of course, in the fact 
that “the shorter the belt line, the 
longer the life line.” 

Millions of men and women 
weigh more than is good for 
them. However, men in their 20’s 
and 30’s are especially susceptible 
to rapid weight gain. 

If you are in this age range, 
don’t let your weight creep up. 
Shedding a few pounds now will 


Weight in Pounds According to Frame (in Indoor Clothing) 


be safer and easier than trying to 
lose many pounds later on. 


If the weight tables below show 
that your pounds are out of 
bounds, start now—under a phy- 
Sician’s supervision—to trim 
down. He will prescribe a diet 
that’s safe and pleasant, yet ef- 
fective, in removing excess weight. 


To help you carry out a suc- 
cessful pounds-off program, send 
for the Metropolitan Life booklet, 
How to Control Your Weight. It’s 
full of suggestions on nutrition, 
and other information to help 
keep you in trim now and for 
many years to come. 














; FRAME 
HEIGHT SMALL FRAME MEDIUM og apr re 
oa; Oo 12-120 118-1 141 
s ¢ 115.123 121-133 129-144 
DESIRABLE 5 3 118-126 124-136 133-188 
WEIGHTS 5 5 131-133 130-143 133:13¢ 
5 §$ 128-137 134-14 142-161 
fromm § § MB BRR LAG 
sad 5-174 
a5 10 140-189 been 188-178 
of ages 5 il reer 164.170 164-184 
core 8 Re ae 
meer 20° SRE A da 

164- . hh 

TBs Weight in Pounds According to Frame (In Indoor Clothing) 
‘ 96-107 104-119 
rs Oe ct ett ae 
can. ee BS 
rorwomm £8 HER US eu 
a 14- . “146 

: 124-139 133-1 

of ages 25 eS 35-131 128-143 137-154 
¥ i 26-135 132-147 141-158 
Soares 3 10 39-148 130-155 149-168 
a tee pas: s 35.148 144-159 153-173 


For girls between 18 and 25, subtract 1 pound for each year under 25. 














. —_ a 
NOTE: Preoared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Derived primarily from data 


the Build and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, Society of Actuaries. 
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This advertisement is one of a co 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the 
national health and welfare. It is a 
colors in publications with a tot 
excess of 45,000,000 includin 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Redbook, Reader's Digest, 
U.S, News, Look. 
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 Aeeident & Health 
Experience 


CCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by 

some 980 companies and totals more than $4,778,- 
000,000 in annual premiums. Experience is reported in 
five general categories of which the largest and fastest 
growing is group, the annual premiums of which now 
exceed $3,000,000,000. The tabulation on page 4 in- 
cludes both stock and mutual carriers with the experi- 
ence shown separately for the life and fire and casualty 
carriers. Life companies which file accident department 
statements (such as The Travelers) are included in the 
life company aggregates rather than in the F&C. 


The combined loss and expense ratio on the total acci- 
dent and health business written in the life field (over 
$3,825,000,000) is 1.3 points higher than the overall 
combined ratio reported by fire and casualty companies. 
However, the very large volume of group written in 
the life field (over two-thirds of the total accident and 
health business written by life carriers) on a high loss 
ratio—low expense ratio basis brings the overall life 
company loss ratio higher (by 7.8 points) and expense 
ratio lower (by 6.5 points) than for the fire and casualty 
underwriters. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1960 














* * * 
Prem. Prem. +e Exp. Comb. Undr. 
Written Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio Profit 
610 Life Insurance Cos. 
SDs 5 o Ska buona t FPA eoien $ 78,989 $ 78,586 42.1 49.2 91.3 $ 6,644 
Accident and Health .............. 388,386 387,336 51.4 44.5 95.9 15,576 
Non-cancellable ........ 000.0... 302,276 284,621 46.1 48.4 94.5 7,244 
Hospital and Medical ............. ‘ 488,213 480,959 56.7 40.1 96.8 12,647 
UN s sicdalll ads'0's +0 CWn shea yee ty 2,567,539 2,545,448 88.6 10.2 98.8 27 ,940 
TE nk 6c os Wh detan cv cddiey $3,825,403 $3,776,950 76.6 21.3 97.9 $70,051 
370 Fire and Casualty Insurance Cos. 
| FS eee ae fo $ 64,132 $ 62,957 47.4 50.2 97.6 $ 933 
Accident and Health .............. 177,418 172,663 59.3 36.0 95.3 6,324 
Non-cancellable .................. 47,476 46,179 40.4 37.8 78.2 9,578 
Hospital and Medical ............. 203,760 198,309 61.3 37.1 98.4 1,179 
EL Tah bt aatetwk Sane eae ss 8 459,919 453,925 81.6 16.3 97.9 8,467 
I nities Boo cea ee $ 952,705 $ 934,033 68.8 27.8 96.6 $26,481 
980 Companies 1960 Aggregates 
pn. SE CSR ee $ 143,121 $ 141,543 44.4 49.6 94.0 $ 7,576 
Accident and Health .............. 565,804 559,999 53.6 41.8 95.4 21,899 
Non-cancellable .57...........00- 349,752 330,799 45.3 46.9 92.2 16,822 
Hospital and Medical ............. 691,972 679,268 58.1 39.2 97.3 13,826 
CEN hina 0 as ¥Fh5-0s0a00 de area ts 3,027,458 2,999,373 87.6 11.1 98.7 36,407 
I iia seats a's Mas esa Bp $4,778,107 $4,710,982 75.0 22.6 97.6 $96,530 
954 Companies 1959 Aggregates 
pS SS SOR a $ 152,677 $ 152,987 43.7 48.7 92.4 $11,790 
Accident and Health ............. 528,569 517,752 55.1 41.4 96.5 13,909 
Monm-canmcellable . 4... soc se scccs 316,165 290,830 45.6 46.7 92.3 10,384 
Hospital and Medical ............. 666,404 644,758 57.8 39.0 96.8 11,950 
Group #004. FASE ee Pe 2,685,589 2,667 123 88.1 11.5 99.6 7,626 
TO oistedis on Kc ce BRP $4,349,404 $4,273,450 75.1 23.2 98.3 $55,659 


* Last 000 omitted. {Incurred to premiums earned. 
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t Incurred to premiums written. 
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what would you 
think if you saw 
an ad like this? 








W. W. Chamberlin, Jr., Southeastern Division Manager, says, 


“That's exactly the type of job | have the privilege of enjoying— 
thanks to the Franklin Life.” 





FRANKLIN LIFE 2233" 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS ; 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the world devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Mortgage Holdings 
of Life Companies 


IFE INSURANCE FUNDS continue to play an important 

part in the financing of homes, farms and various 
commercial properties. For the year 1960 the life in- 
surance industry increased its holdings in mortgages 
by nearly $3,000,000,000 to a record total of $45,437,- 
483,343, a gain of 6.7% over the previous year and 
13.1% above the 1958 year end total. Over the past 
decade mortgage investments by life insurance compa- 
nies have increased by about 150% and now amount to 
35% of the industry’s total assets. 

In the following study we have aggregated the mort- 
gage investments of United States and Canadian life 
insurance companies by states for years 1959 and 1960 
broken down into the five major classifications of hold- 
ings. With the exception of loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration which declined for the third 


successive year, all major classifications showed in- 
creases for the year 1960. Approximately two-thirds of 
the total gain, however, was registered by the conven- 
tional loan category reflecting the higher rate of return 
obtainable from this type of loan. 

With the shift of population to the South, Southwest 
and Far West, states in those areas generally showed 
larger growth in mortgage investments compared with 
other segments of the country. The leading states for 
mortgage investments by life insurance companies are 
California with $5,600,000,000, Texas with $4,400,000,- 
000, New York with $2,600,000,000 and Illinois with 
$2,400,000,000. In addition there are nine other states 
in which life insurance companies have mortgage invest- 
ments exceeding $1,000,000,000. Total holdings in Can- 
ada by the companies amount to $3,200,000,000. 


SUMMARY OF MORTGAGES BY STATES 





Farm —Other than Farm—————— Total 

State Year Mortgages F.H.A V.A. Conventional Mortgages 
DUNN 3s so a ca kadiode aaa 1960 20,596,370 261,213,741 208,762,771 262,202,432 752,775,314 
1959 18,622,885 236,109,183 212, '369, 407 226,217,166 693,318,641 
Incr. % 10.6 10.6 —17 15.9 8.6 
NERY os basics duns ancnie eS. ene Sees een 2,250,355 8,760,387 
Ses 3) aca ae Cae 959,063 7,575,247 
Mie... «shun Mean hea ae 134.7 15.6 
PRU Sahn x Decal Sehas okca 1960 47,689,226 89,616,666 18,584,888 265,630,474 421,521,254 
1959 43,526,039 77,159,409 16,869,806 220,817,708 358,372,962 
Incr. % 9.6 16.1 10.2 20.3 17.6 
PMMOUEE cag cd avsss stcek 1960 108,231,364 89,094,846 42,053,964 59,792,213 299,172,387 
1959 99,995,201 84,446,953 42,346,763 53,233,235 280,022,152 
Incr. % 82 5.5 —0.7 12.3 68 
SRT Ot rears 1960 184,782,395 779,869,067 1,254,654,158 3,380,522,545 5,599,828,165 
1959 165,570,007 638,793,856 290,806,610 3,014,342,536 5,109,513,009 
Incr. % 11.6 22.1 —28 12.1 9.6 
COI 55.02 ins. ck tence See 1960 72,719,678 185,621,685 168,955,778 350,824,526 778,121,667 
1959 70,949,670 159,668,951 172,912,796 309,271,153 712,802,570 
Incr. % 25 16.3 _ 13.4 92 
Commeciieut uns. ik csitne tes 1960 2,089,837 25,759,712 23,515,462 293,177,403 344,542,414 
1959 2,098,898 25,126,952 24,361,470 283,325,958 334,913,278 
Incr. % —0.4 2.5 —3.5 3.5 2.9 
Be eee oe rete 1960 561,545 47,201,180 48,267,351 71,975,088 168,005,164 
1959 395,586 39,941,741 51,795,138 404, 155,537,411 
Incr. % 42.0 18.2 —68 13.5 8.0 
District of Columbia ...... MOS A ae 49,770,911 25,856,580 339,992,465 415,619,956 
ee ne ee BES SKP! Cees 52,154,898 25,212,332 309,464,724 386,831,954 
ee eas — 2.6 99 7.4 
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Year 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 


Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960, 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


1960 
1959 
Incr. % 


Farm 


Mortgages 


70,815,510 
meets 


33,341,349 
31,622,364 
5.4 


62,541,277 
56,832,012 
10.0 


220,756,699 
salad 


142,097,053 
137,704,780 
3.2 


351,788,180 
er wee 
1 


112,566,554 
108,958,830 
3.3 


52,173,648 
49,903,225 
4.6 


26,585,313 
23,740,001 
12.0 


461,282 
469,461 
—1.6 


7,326,357 
7,045,384 
4.0 


675,367 
713,128 
—5.3 


21,347,895 
20,801,084 
2.6 


154,462,304 
144,899,353 
6.6 


80,376,217 
er 
| 


129,110,859 
124,879,835 
3.4 


47,778,580 
43,133,440 
10.8 


127,558,732 
121,906,278 
4.6 


13,806,662 
12,013,541 
14.9 


61,558 
68,583 
.—102 


12,930,984 
13,514,032 
—43 


MORTGAGE HOLDINGS OF LIFE COMPANIES—Continued 


F.H.A. 
408,203,696 
wets 9 


325,873,513 
293,534,530 
11.0 


59,024,363 
50,015,068 
18.0 


36,587,117 


11.0 


339,869,573 
352,117,161 
—3.5 


328,987,576 
298,240,181 
10.3 


130,138,399 
109,583,051 
18.8 


159,632,126 
mente 


142,001,141 
133,140,631 
6.7 


301,519,012 
a 
9. 


11,850,414 
12,629,002 
—6.2 


234,473,015 
227,072,764 
3.3 


11,223,999 
10,699,327 
4.9 


495,262,080 
473,770,810 
4.5 


117,099,752 
105,923,971 
10.5 


127,646,164 
110.678,629 
15.3 


224,295,935 
2 meee | 


26,205,150 
20,458,261 
28.1 


147,638,154 
130,903,092 
12.8 


20,143,688 
20,368,967 
—1.1 


72,270 
74,961 
—3.6 


94,335,837 
78,718,604 
19.8 


7 Other than Farm 
V. A. 


154,869,856 
153,116, Or 


181,458,179 
189,357,142 
—4.2 


7,611,259 
6,550,097 
16.2 


18,811,233 
19,294,477 


367,742,948 
378,116,005 
—2.7 


176,614,047 
181,539,719 
—2.7 


78,722,443 
83,454,127 


115,981,052 
120,840,911 
—4.0 


85,602,938 
iy 


206,403,363 
eames 
1, 


3,068,896 
3,434,385 
—10.6 


217,386,303 
227,933,888 
—4.6 


11,029,834 
12,018,644 
—8.2 


276,545,773 
nes 
—l, 


123,951,253 
127,335,159 
—2.7 


75,076,269 
75,639,126 


179,081,053 
183,813,030 
—2.6 


19,316,979 
20,224,354 
—4.5 


40,486,163 
43,124,879 
—6.1 


7,244,358 
7,914,513 
—8.5 


26,475 
28,235 
—6.2 


126,751,044 
147,456,159 
—14.0 


er Spa. 


Conventional 


943,036,489 
ns 


465,464,528 
409,769,320 
13.6 


41,518,919 
29,944,225 
38.7 
46,078,773 
41,041,626 
12.3 


1,470,242,960 
etna 
6 


438,944,029 
398,578,844 
10.1 


155,067,049 
136,820,088 
13.3 


227,672,093 
205,643,837 
10.7 


230,546,207 
208,842,570 
10.3 


338,913,159 
302,264,272 
12.1 


21,095,872 
20,443,757 
3.2 


490,448,830 
421,340,565 
16.4 


239,987,032 
243,087,940 
—1.3 


965,410,584 
939,770,155 
2.7 


314,895,177 
283,050,780 
11.2 


98,621,194 
87,449,264 
12.8 


536,393,662 
507,868,908 
5.6 


36,755,316 
33,480,450 
98 


119,928,572 
103,627,346 
15.7 


27,547,543 
26,197,392 
5.2 
9,213,927 
9,539,297 

—3.4 


777,752,855 
742,230,179 
48 


Total 
Mortgages 


1,576,925,551 
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1,006, 137,5 
924,283,35¢ 
89 


108,154,541 
86,509,390 


164,018,400 
150,132,676 
92 


2,398,612, 180 
2,329,291, f 
3.0 


1,086,642,705 
1,016,063,524 
6.9 


715,716,071 
667,716,976 
7.1 


615,851,825 
591,861,972 
4.1 


510,323,934 
Feat | : 


873,420,847 
i 


36,476,464 
—. 
—l4 


949,634,505 
1 


262,916,232 
266,519,039 


1,758,566,332 
1,714,438,921 
26 


710,408,486 
661 ec 
7. 


381,719,844 
348,153,540 
9.6 


1,068,881,509 
wngtois t 


9,374,230 
9,711,075 
1,011,770,720 
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TOMORROW'S 
‘MANAGEME} 


THEODORE F. HOFFMAN, CPCU 
R. S. Hoffman & Co. 


Ss THE INSURANCE Industry in 

more trouble than it realizes? For 
an industry whose principal com- 
modity is a contract to deliver some- 
thing in the future, any threat to 
its future management is indeed a 
serious one. Such a threat exists 
today to an extent of alarming pro- 
portions. 

I had the privilege recently of 

moderating a panel discussion on 
the subject “How can the Insurance 
Industry attract capable college 
“graduates?” In attendance and par- 
Bpatng were placement directors 
GF some of our country’s leading 
universities, personnel officers of 
several of our nations’ prominent 
insurance companies and producers. 
Running throughout the comments 
of the placement directors was the 
theme that today more than ever 
before the college graduate is seek- 
ing more than just salary and secu- 
rity. He (or she) is seeking a career 
in which he will feel that his serv- 
ices are of benefit to his fellow man. 
That is, given two industries with 
comparable salary and probable se- 
curity, the graduating student will 
choose the one which will give him 
a sense of contribution to life and 
mankind—give him, if you will, a 
sense of stature. 

This of course is most heartening 
for the future welfare of our nation 
in general. But how does this effect 
the insurance industry in particular ? 
The placement directors were blunt 
and frank in their criticisms of the 
industry’s position in the recruiting 
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competition. In their opinion, what 
might be called the “Industry 
Image” was not one to attract the 
better graduates. The graduates 
frankly do not look upon our in- 
dustry as one in which they will be 
serving or contributing to their fel- 
low man. 

For Insurance, which is largely 
a service industry, this is a shocking 
indictment. Yet the insurance com- 
pany personnel officers present 
agreed with the placement directors 
that this is indeed the feeling of the 
graduates. What does this mean 
then? Simply that our industry can 
find itself in a vicious downward 
spiral : 

1. The “Industry Image” is created 
by the people of the industry and the 
manner in which they perform the 
functions that the public sees. 

2. If the “Image” is poor, the in- 





~ ey 






dustry attracts the poorer quality 
graduates. 

3. With poorer quality people we 
create an even poorer “Image” 
and so on through succeeding cycles 
of deterioration. 


How have we arrived at this state 
and what do we do about it? Actu- 
ally when we stop and think about it 
we should not be too surprised at 
the problem. The same factors 
which make it difficult for property 
and casualty companies to obtain 
adequate rates; which lead juries to 
make higher and higher awards; 
which prompt normally reasonable 
people to make unreasonable de- 
mands in loss adjustments—all these 
revolve around one core: the poor 
“Industry Image” that is in the 
minds of all too many people today. 
Our college graduates are some of 
these same people so their average 
“Industry Image” will be no better 
than that of their fellow citizens. 

In order to correct the beliefs of 
the graduates we want to attract, 
we must first correct the beliefs of 
our citizens as a whole, This is no 
easy task. It would be easy to shrug 
it off by pointing to the tremendous 
growth in our industry in recen‘ 
years ; by noting that sooner or later 
we get our rate increases ; by count- 
ing and seeing that one way. or an- 
other we are finding people to hire 
But to do so will be, negligence in 

(Continued on page 53) 
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It’s time for YOU 


to SOUND OFF 
too! 


It’s time for all of us in the life 
insurance industry to sound off loud and 
clear about the incomparable values that 
make our product “‘good property for all, 
the only property for most, the best prop- 
erty for many.” 

We are being out-promoted, out-talked and 
out-sold in this competition for the family 
man’s dollar by others in the investment 
and savings industries—too often at the 
expense of sound family protection. 


“For You, the Right to Live Today” is 
a new booklet setting forth the values of 
life insurance in a way the family man can 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square — St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Please send me 


understand. It was written by Harold J. 
Cummings, President of Minnesota Mutual 
Life, and is a revision of our booklet 
“Today for the Ordinary Man, the Only 
Way.” 

This new booklet, ‘For You, the Right to 
Live Today” is a strong sales tool. It 
belongs in the kit of every life insurance 
man. We make it available at 20c per copy 
to partially cover our cost. Use the coupon 
below to place your order. 


copies of ‘‘For You, the Right to Live 


Today.” i am enclosing 20c per copy to partially cover our costs. 
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M3?" STUDIES of retaliatory laws 
in insurance company taxation 
emphasize the legal aspects of the 
laws, leaving in a secondary position 
the evaluation of the laws from the 
standpoints of the insurance com- 
pany and the states. Although a 
strong case on moral grounds can 
be made against the retaliatory laws, 
it is recommended that the present 
laws be preserved and that the other 
states enact such laws. Retaliatory 
legislation is one of the few methods 
left by which the insurance industry 
may protect itself against further in- 
creases in taxes levied by state and 
local governments. 


Two Forces 


Two forces help to keep a brake 
on the total taxes paid by the insur- 
ance companies : the “in lieu of” pro- 
visions and the retaliatory laws. The 
purpose of the “in lieu of” provisions 
is to keep additional types of taxes 
from being imposed, and the pur- 
pose of the retaliatory statutes is to 
restrict total dollars paid under ex- 
isting tax statutes. 
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The retalitary statutes provide as 
follows: 

The retaliating states say to all other 
states—if you tax or regulate our 
insurance companies in excess of the 
standards that we have set up for 
your insurance companies, we shall 
tax or regulate yours here by the 
the same degree. 


Conflict Between States 


It should be noted that the con- 
flict is between states and not be- 
tween domestic and foreign compa- 
nies in the same state? Given the 
existence of domestic companies, the 
effect of this type of statute is to 
subject the companies to retaliation 
in other states because the home 
state taxes companies from other 
states at a high rate. Hence, the 
domestic companies under retalia- 
tion bring pressure to bear on their 
own state to keep the foreign rates 
low. 

This study does not dwell on the 
theoretical difference between retali- 
ation and reciprocity. Rather, the 
study merely points out that approxi- 
mately 4% of the 52 states (includ- 
ing Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia) being considered have 






RETALIATOR 
INSURANC 


effective retaliatory laws. One state, 
Wisconsin, has a reciprocal law, and 
the other states have neither retali- 
atory nor reciprocal laws. 

The reciprocal law in Wisconsin * 
has been virtually nullified for cer- 
tain lines of business. Foreign com- 
panies pay on the basis of the taxes 
imposed by the laws of their home 
states upon Wisconsin companies 
rather than on the other basis. But 
since there is a minimum tax on fire 
and marine lines of ¥% of 1 per cent 
of gross premiums, plus the 2 per 
cent fire department tax on fire lines, 
there is in effect a nullification of 
any advantage to be gained from the 
reciprocal provision for fire compa- 
nies, except for the few states that 
have rates higher than 23% per cent. 
(This minimum does not apply to 
life, casualty, and surety lines.) 


Purpose 


The purpose of the retaliator) 
laws is two-fold. For those state: 
that have domestic companies, th 
purpose is to protect the domesti 
companies while operating in othe: 
states. For those states that hav: 
relatively few domestic companie: 
operating outside their own borders 
the purpose is to raise revenue. 

For purposes of illustration, as 
sume that Illinois is the home state 
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TAXATION 


of an insurance company. When 
Illinois companies operate in other 
states and the other states have com- 
panies operating in Illinois, the re- 
taliatory law provides that if the 
other states tax Illinois companies at 
a higher rate than the one which 
Illinois applies to out of state com- 
panies, then Illinois will tax compa- 
nies of the other states operating in 
Illinois, on the same basis as its com- 
pany was taxed out of state. This 
process is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of “an eye 
for an eye.” 


Special Situations 


In the case of a state with few 
domestic companies operating out- 
side its borders, the protective fea- 
ture of the retaliatory law is not ef- 
fective for the reason that there are 
no companies from that state to re- 
taliate against in other states. In 
such a case a retaliatory law is used 
for raising revenue. If a state with- 
out. domestic companies charges 2 
per cent to foreign companies and a 
foreign company doing business in 
that state is from a state that charges 
foreign companies 4 per cent, then, 
other burdens being equal, that com- 
pany will pay 4 per cent to the state, 
because of the retaliatory law, rather 
‘han the 2 per cent rate on foreign 
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ROBERT S. FELTON, D.B.A. 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
College of Business Administration 
Louisiana State University 


companies in the premiums tax law. 
Thus, more revenue is raised for the 
state with the retaliatory law. 

Retaliatory laws are generally ap- 
plicable to “similar” impositions and 
bases, to taxes levied on insurance 
companies as insurance companies, 
and to compulsory payments. The 
question of what is a similar impo- 
sition or a similar base has raised 
many problems. 

When deciding whether or not re- 
taliation should be invoked against 
a company of another state, the re- 
taliating state must first decide if the 
two states have similar impositions. 
If the tax base is not the same, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to admin- 
ister effectively a retaliatory statute. 
For example, if one state has an 
ocean marine profit tax and the other 
state taxes the ocean marine busi- 
ness under the gross premiums tax, 
it is difficult to determine which state 
has the higher tax. It cannot be 
said that a premiums tax on ocean 
marine business will be a greater or 
lesser burden than a profits tax. In 
some years, some companies might 





be paying under the retaliatory law, 
and, at the same time, other com- 
panies from the same state will be 
paying under the premiums tax law. 

If state “R” (the retaliating state) 
were to tax insurance companies at 
$25 per agent, and state “A” were 
to tax at the rate of 1 per cent of 
premiums, it could not be said that 
state A would tax more (or less) 
than state R. One agent from state 
R operating in state A might incur 
less than $25 of taxes due, while an- 
other agent might incur more than 
$25. 

In the case of State v. Continental 
Insurance Company, the Indiana 
Supreme Court held that, because 
there was a different base in each 
state (the Indiana law provided for 
the deduction of losses paid within 
the state, whereas New York did 
not allow this deduction), the tax 
could not be compared, because the 
retaliatory law demands “like for 
like.” This decision in effect nulli- 
fied the Indiana Retaliatory Law.* 


Problems of Comparison 


Problems incident to an attempt 
to compare ocean marine profits tax 
with gross premiums tax, the agent’s 
license problem, and the Continental 
Insurance Company case serve to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OR LOSS? 


. a professional audio-visual pro- 
gram could make the difference. In 
recruiting, an audio-visual program 
offers a complete and uniform presen- 
tation of an insurance sales career, 
emphasizes the professionalism of such 
a career on a realistic basis. Helps 
qualify the right man at the right 
time. in training, audio-visual is a 
must... it provides a method for the 
proper and complete training of new 
agents . . . does an equally effective 
job in all agencies. Starts the new 
man selling faster. Find out how an 
audio-visual program used in conjunc- 
tion with DuKane Sound Slidefilm 
projectors will help you hire more ef- 
fectively .. . train more efficiently. 





MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR 


Projects 35 mm sound stripfilm onto its 
own built-in screen for desk-top show- 
ings and offers brilliant large screen 
projection for large audiences. Just 
set it up and turn it on.. . fully 
automatic operation keeps sound and 
aay t in perfect synchronization. 

or audio-visual program informa- 
tion and a product demonstration 
write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


Dept. BI-101 


St. Charles, Illinois 
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Taxation—Continued 


illustrate that, in order to impose the 
Retaliatory Law, there must be simi- 
lar impositions or bases. 

The Retaliatory Law is ordinarily 
imposed only when a tax is levied on 
an insurance company as such, or in 
a case in which an income or fran- 
chise tax is levied on all businesses. 
That is, a sales or use tax levied on 
everyone alike is, with minor excep- 
tion, not figured in the retaliation. 
When calculating how much tax 
has been paid to another state, 
amounts paid for voluntary assess- 
ments are not included. For ex- 
ample, in the Firemans Fund Case,5 
the company wanted to take credit 
for assessments made to the Boston 
Fire Insurance Patrol. The court 
ruled that this credit was not allowed 
since contributions for the upkeep 
of the Patrol were voluntary as far 
as the state was concerned. 


Constitutionality 


Since an interpretation of the 
laws is involved in the problems and 
questions raised here, the constitu- 
tionality of the laws is examined very 
briefly. Even though retaliatory laws 
do not violate the federal Constitu- 
tion, they may violate the constitu- 
tion of the state which enacts the 
statute. 

Although the status of retaliatory 
laws was not specifically discussed in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation® decision, many states 
feared that the various state insur- 
ance tax laws would be declared dis- 
criminatory. Consequently, there 
were many changes in the state laws 
during the year following that de- 
cision. Kastner, in the American 
Life Convention Annual Report for 
1945, stated that 19 states took steps 
to equalize rates during the year, and 
14 states repealed their retaliatory 
tax laws.?’ However, after the Mc- 
Carran Act and the Benjamin De- 
cision in South Carolina, the issue of 
discrimination was no longer raised, 
and most retaliatory tax laws were 
definitely considered not to violate 
state constitutions. In at least one 
state, however, the law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional because of 
that particular state’s constitution. 
According to McCombs: 





In 1931 the Supreme Court of Ala- 






bama held that Section 8363 of the 
1923 Alabama Code was unconstitu- 
tional. Section 825 of Title 51 is 
similar and perhaps identical with 
the 1923 statute and hence is uncon- 
stitutional. Opinion of the attorney- 
general, Oct.—Dec., 1943, p. 18.° 

Although the Indiana Retaliatory 
Law has not been declared uncon- 
stitutional, it has in effect been nulli- 
fied because Indiana is the only state 
that allows the deduction of losses 
paid within the state when gross 
premiums are being figured. This 
imposition is not similar to the im- 
positions of other states. 


Significant Components 


There are four important provi- 
sions to be considered in a retalia- 
tory law: permissive versus manda- 
tory enforcement, aggregate versus 
item-by-item calculation, provision 
for local taxes, and inclusion of se- 
curity fund taxes. 


Permissive vs. Mandatory Enforce- 
ment 


Colorado is an example of a state 
having a permissive rather than a 
mandatory retaliatory law. This is 
accomplished through the words: 

. the same taxes and fees in the 
aggregate, fines, penalties, deposits, 
examination, obligations, and_ re- 
quirements may be imposed by the 
commissioner upon all insurers do- 
ing business in this state... .% 

The more common method is the 
mandatory enforcement, as exempli- 
fied by the retaliatory law in the 
state of Illinois. This law states: 

. and all such companies, 
shall be required to make deposits, 
pay penalties, fees, charges and taxes, 
in amounts equal to those required in 
the aggregate for like purposes of 
Illinois companies doing business in 
such state... .@ 

It is important for the retaliatory 
law to be on a mandatory rather than 
on a permissive basis if the law is 
to be effective in holding down 
taxes. 


Aggregate vs. 
putation 


Item-by-Item Com- 


The second important part of a 
retaliatory law is/the method of com- 
putation. This part has been sub- 
jected to court interpretation many 
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times. In the Hobbs Case, although 
the statute involved did not use the 
terms “aggregate” or “total,” it was 
held that the aggregate of all Kansas 
taxes must be compared with the 
aggregate taxes in the other states 
to determine if retaliation was in 
order. 

While most states use the aggre- 
gate approach, Utah is an exception. 
In Utah, retaliation is imposed 
when taxes in larger amounts or at 
higher rates are imposed by the for- 
eign state.1% 

Although some retaliatory laws 
actually specify “aggregate,” at- 
tempts have been made to impose 
the laws on an item-by-item basis. 
In one state, retaliation was imposed 
against fees and then credit was 
given under the total taxes. The 
net effect on the insurance compa- 
nies of this approach was that the 
companies did not have to pay any 
more than if the total amount had 
been aggregated. Apparently the 
reason for this departure was that 
the insurance department received 
its funds from the fees, and the re- 
taliatory taxes went into the general 
fund of the state. 

The problem of aggregate versus 
item-by-item computation is not al- 
ways clearly defined. The Texas re- 
taliatory law poses a problem of in- 
terpretation. The provision states: 
.. . taxes, licenses, fees, fines, pen- 
alties, deposit requirements or other 
obligations, prohibitions or restric- 
tions are imposed . . . which, in the 
aggregate are in excess of the ag- 
gregate of taxes, licenses, fees, fines, 
penalties, deposit requirements or 
other obligations, prohibitions or re- 
strictions. . . .14 
Here it is difficult to see how the 
“taxes and other obligations, prohi- 
bitions or restrictions” can be ag- 
gregated. The purpose of the aggre- 
gate computation is to come up with 
a total dollar amount which is then 
compared with the total dollar 
amounts under the requirements of 
the other state. But non-monetary 
requirements cannot be added with 
dollar amounts. 

Occasionally a problem arises in 
interpretation, even when the law 
specifically specifies aggregate com- 
putation, Illinois had a problem of 
this type in 1958, in which the in- 
terpretation of the words “in the 
igregate for like purposes” was sub- 
ject to dispute.1* The insurance de- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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partment, imposing the tax, stressed 
the words “for like purposes” and 
tended to ignore the word “aggre- 
gate.” ‘The original purpose of the 
words “for like purposes” was to 
exclude from retaliatory computation 
taxes such as ad valorem taxes and 
other general taxes unrelated to the 
insurance business. The court de- 
cided that the word “aggregate” is 
the dominating consideration and not 
“for like purposes.” With reference 


to the practical problems of aggre- 
gating impositions, the court went on 
to say, “the argument that it is ad- 
ministratively difficult of application 
appears to be more imaginative than 
real.” 


Provision for Local Taxes 


The provision for local taxes is 
not so involved as is the computa- 
tion. Some retaliatory laws, such as 
the law of Oklahoma, specifically re- 
fer to local taxes in the retaliatory 
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law. The Oklahoma statute pro- 
vides : 

. any tax, license or other obli- 
gation imposed by any city, county, 
or other political subdivision of a 
state or foreign country on Okla- 
homa insurers or their agents shall 
be deemed to be imposed by such 
state or foreign country within the 
meaning of this section.’® 

Other retaliatory statutes do not 
specifically refer to local imposi- 
tions. It is to the advantage of the 
insurance company to have specific 
reference to political subdivisions in 
the retaliatory law, since this refer- 
ence helps to keep down the total 
amount of taxes.!? 

Sometimes local taxes are credits 
against the state taxes ; in such cases 
the local taxes do not add‘to the 
burden.1® Nevertheless, the problem 
of allocation to the taxing districts 
can prove very costly to the insur- 
ance companies. 


A Flat Rate 


In 1951 Nebraska changed its 
method of taxing fire insurance com- 
panies in its various political subdi- 
visions. Prior to this time the sub- 
division taxed the companies as it 
saw fit, with some rates running as 
high as 13 per cent. Because of re- 
taliatory pressures put on the do- 
mestic companies operating in other 
states, the insurance industry was 
successful in convincing the legisla- 
tors to levy a flat 2 per cent rate on 
foreign companies. According to the 
National Underwriter: 

The bill was favored by several of 
the domestic fire companies, which 
wished to be relieved of a high retali- 
atory tax. It met with opposition 
from some domestic companies do- 
ing business only in Nebraska, and 
from the local governments. . . .1® 

According to a study made. in 
1958, there are several reasons why 
retaliation on municipal taxes and 
fees presents unusual problems: 

(1) The municipal taxes and fees in 
a state do not constitute a simple, 
specific over-all tax levy, like a state 
tax at 2 per cent, but can be a mul- 
titude of exactions, differing in rate 
or amount by community, county, 
parish or district. ; 

(2) Such levies can be upon the 
company, directly upon the agent of 
the company, or upon both. 
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(3) Such levies can be by almost 
any municipal division of the state 
such as city, village, town, county 
or parish and in one isolated in- 
stance, by a school district. 


(4) The question of the legality of 
retaliation against such municipal 
evies under the normal retaliatory 
aw. 


1 


(5) The difficulty of obtaining ac- 
‘urate information for use as a basis 
of retaliation. 


(6) Normal human reluctance of 
state department personnel to under- 
take difficult added burdens of ad- 
ministration when most departments 
are even now understaffed. 


(7) Normal apprehension on the 
part of domestic company personnel 
that such retaliation, even if legal, 
may provoke reprisals and antago- 
nisms.?° 

The Raynoha study points out that 
Virginia has solved the first prob- 
lem (that of computation) to a cer- 
tain extent: 

.. . Virginia obtains the aggregate 
payments from its companies for 
municipal levies and such other 
states in the direct premiums writ- 
ten therein and then obtains the per- 
centage ratio thereof. This percent- 
age rate (sic?) is then imposed as 
an added retaliatory levy upon the 
companies doing business in Vir- 
ginia domiciled in states which have 
municipal levies. We noted Virginia 
establishes two separate ratios for 
each such state, one being for life 
and the other for fire and casualty.” 

Harold Leavey commented on this 
practice in reference to the states 
of Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
Jersey where, “the practice has been 
criticized as not being precisely ac- 
curate and being arbitrary, but it 
does seem to be practical.” 2? Until 
a better way is found, this is prob- 
ably the better method. 

The taxes listed in the retaliatory 
statutes discussed thus far are those 
that are imposed either for revenue 
purposes or for regulatory purposes. 
Security funds also fall under re- 
‘aliatory statutes. 


Security Funds 

Security fund taxes are levied not 
‘or purposes of a tax but for the 
venefit of policyholders and hence 
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are in effect trust funds rather than 
impositions on the insurance compa- 
nies. In spite of this characteristic 
of the taxes, it is to the benefit of the 
insurance industry to include these 
funds in the retaliatory computation. 
If they are not included in the re- 
taliatory computation, there is less 
reason for the domestic insurance 
companies operating outside the bor- 
ders of their states to bring pressure 


to have these taxes reduced or pre- 
vent them from being imposed. 
Generally speaking, the only taxes 
subject to retaliation are those im- 
posed either by insurance codes or 
on insurance companies as such. In 
a recent case referred to above, one 
of the questions was the inclusion 
of the Illinois Net Receipts Tax.** 
The Net Receipts Tax is a personal 
(Continued on the next page) 
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property tax and as such it has been 
claimed that it should not be subject 
to retaliation. But it was decided 
that : 


In my judgment, the net receipts 
taxes should be included in deter- 
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mining the applicability of the stat- 
ute. It is certainly a tax and is im- 
posed by insurance code in lieu of 
personal property taxes with the rate 
and amount of tax regulated by the 
revenue code.*4 
The fact that this tax is imposed by 
the insurance code and that the tax 
base is described in terms of insur- 
ance premiums leaves no doubt that 
this is an insurance tax and hence 
should be subject to retaliation. 
Sometimes insurance companies 
are required to calculate taxes both 
on the tax basis of their home state 
and on the basis of the state in which 
they are filing the return, and pay 
whichever is higher. In some states, 
however, it is up to the insurance 
department to decide whether to in- 
voke retaliation; sometimes the de- 
partment figures the taxes. Since the 
companies have a vital interest in the 
taxes, it is to their advantage to 
compute the taxes for their own 
purposes, whether they are required 
to do so or not. Certainly they want 
to make calculations for both states 
if they receive a bill from the retali- 
ating state saying that they owe more 
because of retaliation. Individual 
states want to make calculations for 
both states for the same reasons. 
Again, however, the problem arises 
in that it sometimes is not clear just 
what companies pay taxes under re- 
taliation and what companies do not. 


Choice of Domicile 


Some states allow alien companies 
to choose where they shall be 
deemed to be domiciled for pur- 
poses of retaliation. An example of 
the retaliatory law of the state of 
Florida before it was changed in 
1958 and the present retaliatory law 
may illustrate the problem that can 
arise. The old law provided: 

... For the purpose of this section, 
an alien insurer shall be deemed to 
be domiciled in a state designated by 
it wherein it has, (a) established its 
principal office or agency in the 
United States, or (b) maintains the 
largest amount of its assets held 
in trust or on deposit for the secu- 
rity of its policyholders and creditors 
in the United States, or (c) in which 
it was admitted to do business in the 
United States; provided, that in the 
case of an insurance company incor- 
porated in Canada, the domicile shall 





be deemed to be in Canada. . . 
The new retaliatory law covers the 
matter in a different way : 

. . . For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the domicile of an alien insurer, 
other than an insurer formed under 
the laws of Canada or a province 
thereof, shall be that state desig- 
nated by the insurer in writing filed 
with the commissioner at time of 
admission to this state or within six 


(6) months after the effective date 
of this code, which ever date is the 
later, and may be any of the follow- 
ing states . . .76 
The “following states” referred to 
in the new code are the same in the 
old code. The important difference 
to note here is that, under the new 
law, a company must designate when 
it is admitted to the state, what its 
state of domicile shall be. This re- 
quirement in effect minimizes the 
possibility of escaping retaliation. 
One other problem which illus- 
trates the complexity of interpreta- 
tion is worthy of note. In the case 
of Employer's Casualty Company v. 
Hobbs," a Texas company had over 
50 per cent of its assets invested in 
Texas Securities and hence was en- 
titled to be taxed at the rate of .625 
per cent instead of 3.25 per cent. 
Kansas retaliated against this com- 
pany by charging it 3.25 per cent be- 
cause this was the higher of the 
rates of the two states. The insur- 
ance company asserted that the rate 
should be .625 per cent on the Kan- 
sas premiums because the company 
should be taxed on its Texas basis. 
However, the court ruled that the 
company was to pay at 3.25 per cent 
—the important question being how 
a company from Kansas operating in 
Texas would be taxed. 


Benefits 


It was stated previously that the 
two purposes of retaliatory laws are 
to protect domestic companies and tc 
raise revenue for the states. If the 
protection of the domestic compa- 
nies is to be achieved by having the 
insurance companies (of the state: 
being retaliated against) put pressure 
on their legislatures to keep dow: 
foreign rates in that state, then the 
assumption must be made that do 
mestic companies are politically pow- 
erful. 
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Granting the assumptions that the 
domestic companies are politically 
powerful, retaliatory laws help the 


insurance industry in that the appli-| 


cation of the laws acts as a brake on 


taxes. This brake is well illustrated | | 


by something that happened in the 
Illinois legislature in 1959. 


At that time Illinois had a foreign] | 
rate of 2 per cent and was contem-|| 


plating raising the rate to 4 per 
cent. The purpose was to raise tax 
revenue for Illinois. Interested 
parties in the insurance industry cal- 
culated the effect of the retaliatory 
laws of other states against Illinois 
companies if the higher 4 per cent 
rate were to be passed. The insur- 
ance companies domiciled in Illinois 
and operating in other states would 
be retaliated against because Illinois 
would then have a tax rate higher 
than the other states. The figures 
showed that, for every additional 
dollar taken in by the state of IIli- 
nois, the companies that were domi- 


ciled in Illinois and operated in other]| — 


states would pay out an additional 
$10 to other states. The demonstra- 
tion of this fact to the legislature was 
instrumental in keeping the tax rate 
from being raised to 4 per cent. 


Disadvantages 


Retaliatory laws give real advan- 
tages to both the states and the in- 
surance companies, but their appli- 
cation is not without disadvantages 
also. If taxes are paid on a retalia- 
tory basis, they are not always 
passed through in the rate structure. 
If State A imposes a greater tax 
burden on foreign companies, and a 
company of State A is operating in 
State B where the tax burden on 
foreign companies is lower, the com- 
pany of State A pays the higher tax 
in State B. When the rate filings 
are made in State B, the rate can- 
not include enough for taxes paid 
on the retaliatory basis, because 
there may be companies from almost 
every other state operating in State 
B which do not pay the higher tax 
because their states do not charge a 
greater amount to foreign compa- 
nies. Therefore, it is only the com- 
panies of State A that must pay the 
higher taxes. Apparently, taxes paid 
under retaliation are not included in 
the rate because the commissioner 
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*. Senor ALL LINES of insurance 
contemplate that the insured 
suffering a loss should be paid from 
the group insurance fund only for 
his losses, or only for less than he 
lost, depending on his coverage. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not at all contem- 
plated that an insured should receive 
from the group insurance fund an 
amount over and above his actual 
financial loss. Abuses do occur, how- 
ever, and in almost all lines there 
are protective measures used to pre- 
vent the individual from taking ad- 
vantage of the group. In health in- 
surance, unhappily, this practice is 
both legitimate and legal, permit- 
ting an over-insured to profit from 
his poor health. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
consider health overinsurance, and 
I shall touch briefly on the definition 
of that term, the problem itself, the 
parties affected by the condition, 
shortcomings in allowing the prob- 
lem to continue, the severity with 
which overinsurance exists, some 
difficulties of solution, and possible 
solutions which may have some merit 
as thought-provoking devices. My 
remarks are not intended to be ex- 
haustive, and this short paper should 
not be expected to resolve the situa- 
tion, On the other hand, if anything 
here arouses the desire to assist in 
bringing about a solution, then all 
of the parties affectéd will have bene- 
fited. 


In Excess of Loss 


Health overinsurance can be de- 
fined as “recovery from health in- 
surance of an amount in excess of 
that lost from illness or accident.” 
The terms “other insurance,” “addi- 
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tional insurance,” “double insur- 
ance,” and “overinsurance” are fre- 
quently used interchangeably. Al- 
though these terms have virtually 
the same meaning, the term “over- 
insurance” in a more particular 
sense refers to the excess of proceeds 
over loss. 

If it can be said that the over- 
insured recovers more than he lost, 
then at whose expense does he 
profit? He profits at the expense of 
all policyholders contributing to the 
group insurance fund from which 
losses are paid. Moreover, the trend 
in the courts is toward more liberal 
interpretation of insurance contracts. 
This liberality results, in cases of 
overinsurance at least, in the in- 


- creased profiting from poor health 


on the part of overinsureds and at 
the expense of all policyholders in 
that particular group. Little or no 
importance appears to be attached 
to the possibility that an insured 
may acquire insurance for purely 
speculative purposes. Obviously, if 
this trend continues, there will con- 
tinue to be a constant and substan- 
tial increase in the cost of all forms 
of health insurance. 





“Benefits above actual loss” 


The ownership of multiple policies 
does not necessar‘ly create overin- 
surance, for an insured can still be 
underinsured as to a particular loss. 
Multiple policies may, and do, serve 
distinct needs and exist in many 
situations. One of these is that indi- 
viduals frequently are covered under 
group contracts at their place of em- 
ployment and yet maintain individual 
policies as well. Either or both may 
cover additional members of an em- 
ployee’s family. A second situation 
is that caused by several policies 
providing coverage for a wife and 
husband, both working, both of 
whom are covered under a group 
contract with their respective em- 
ployers. In addition, either or both 
the wife and husband may have in- 
dividual policies. Still a third situ- 
ation is that multiple policies may be 
needed to pay today’s health insur- 
ance costs because of inflationary 
increases in prices in recent years. 


Inadequate Limits 


Old policies are frequently kept 
long after their limits become inade- 
quate. As needs increase and as 
original limits become inadequate, 
new policies may be added, which 
again creates a multiple policy situ- 
ation. If this is done merely to 
acquire sufficient coverage, no over- 
insurance will exist. Also, the grad- 
ual exposure of the public to health 
insurance salesmen over the years 
accounts for some accumulation of 
additional policies. Suffice it to say, 
then, the ownership of multiple 
policies alone is not detrimental. In- 
stead, the unfairness arises when 
the ownership of multiple policies 
permits the overinsured to profit at 
the expense of other insureds in the 
group, over and above losses in- 
curred by that overinsured claimant. 

What, then, is all the concern to 
the various parties affected in this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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relationship? Let us view them from 
a standpoint of the public, the in- 
surance industry, and the people 
furnishing medical facilities. The 
first party, the public, can be sub- 
divided into four types: overinsured 
claimants, overinsured individuals 
but not claimants, underinsured 
claimants, and underinsured individ- 
uals but not claimants. 
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The overinsured claimants re- 
ceive proceeds in excess of their 
losses, and these recipients can not 
be expected to complain of the situ- 
ation of unfairness, since they are 
reaping the benefit. Examples 
abound to illustrate such claimants. 
A comparatively recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal! told of a sales- 
man in Dallas who pocketed $180 
during a four-day stretch without 
making a single sale. The dollars 
were tax-free, and the salesman did 
not have to work for them. Yet he 
was highly disappointed, the article 
related, for he had hoped to make 
more than $1,200 merely by being 
sick, That same newspaper reported 
an imaginative family from Newark 
which faired considerably better— 
its three members netting as much 
as $10,000 a month for a time 
merely by stating they felt too ill to 
work, 

The company involved in this lat- 
ter instance indicated discovering 
the situation by accident when the 
family used different names to get 
more than one policy each from the 
company and was doing the same 
thing with several other insurance 
companies. It seemed that the family 
were chronic letter writers and were 
always trying to rush claim pay- 
ments. Apparently, when they 
wanted to emphasize a point, they 
would shift the typewriter to the red 
ribbon, and the company noticed it 
was receiving different letters with 
a lot in common. All this merely in- 
dicates that the imagination of such 
overinsured claimants who wish to 
take advantage of the group insur- 
ance fund has no limits. 

The overinsured individuals who 
do not become claimants may search 
for ways in which to produce a loss 
in order to make a profit. 


Underinsured Claimants 


The third segment of the public, 
the underinsured claimants, paid 
rates higher than would be necessary 
if the overinsured claimants in their 
group were not profiting at their ex- 
pense. One could even speculate as 
to whether the lowering of their 
rates would free them to buy addi- 
tional insurance. 


1 Maxwell, Neil, “Profitable Ailments—Health 
Insurers Fight Trend Toward Buying of Du- 
plicate Coverage,” March 16, 1961, p. 1. 





Lastly, the underinsured individ- 
uals who are not claimants represent 
the mass of our citizens. They con- 
stantly feel the squeeze of inflation 
on their pocketbooks and continually 
look for ways in which they can 
economize. They are not averse to 
cancelling their policies when the 
price pressures become unbearable. 
It is this group that will continue to 
be affected adversely as rates con- 
tinue to rise. This we must admit_if 
we assume a continuation of the 
overinsurance problem with all other 
things unchanged. The more serious 
the overinsurance problem, the more 
attractive the proposals from Wash- 
ington to “let George do it” by way 
of government-managed health in- 
surance. This should be incentive 
enough for those in the insurance in- 
dustry with vision to think and act 
in a statesmanlike manner while 
time is available. 


Two Criteria 


Traditionally, the government has 
taken over those functions which 
meet at least two criteria: services 
necessary to society, and services 
which private enterprise cannot or 
will not offer our citizens. Some will 
even say that political expediency 
should be added as a third criterion. 
One must admit that health insur- 
ance is a necessary service in today’s 
money economy and that it satisfies 
the first criterion. It also has con- 
siderable appeal to the masses, as 
witness the growth of government- 
sponsored plans in the past twenty- 
five years. Only the third criterion 
remains: ability or willingness of 
private enterprise to meet the needs 
of the day. 

Aside from the first party affected 
then, the public, the second party, 
the insurance industry, has the most 
to gain through solving the problem. 
In prior years many companies had 
proration clauses in their policies 
providing that if a policyholder had 
two or more policies, the insurers 
would jointly contribute to the actual 
losses sustained, and no more. How- 
ever, increased competition led to the 
dropping of this provision by com- 
panies which wished to tell their 
prospects that “we pay in addition 
to any other benefits you may have.” 
This in itself created somewhat of a 
profit incentive for those insureds 
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so inclined. There are many who 
feel that this degree of competition 
exceeds that which is in the public 
interest and should be controlled. 
The best regulation comes from self 
control, however, and it is hoped 
that industry leaders will bring 
about a remedy from within the busi- 
ness. 

All of this is not a condemnation 
of the entire industry, for when one 
company innovates, its competitors 
have little choice: either innovate 
and change similarly and try to re- 
tain a position in the market, or else 
suffer the consequences and allow 
the innovator to reduce their market. 
It is a criticism instead of the run- 
away effects of such a competitive 
practice as permitting overinsurance. 
One can always observe that inno- 
vations which appear potentially 
successful in terms of competitive 
practice will always be followed by 
other firms. Innovations which do 
not give that appearance will not be 
followed by the mass of companies. 
Since overinsurance is somewhat 
like inflation in that its harmful ef- 
fects are not so direct and apparent 
as today’s weather conditions, for 
example, it is easy for one to close 
his eyes and “let well enough alone.” 
A bit of reflection, however, will 
show the thinking man the fallacy in 
this complacency. 

Increasing health insurance rates 
have merely aggravated this prob- 
lem and render competition with 
non-insurance products more diffi- 
cult. This appears true, for non- 
insurance products become more 
tempting to consumers in times of 
prosperity when insureds have in- 
creased pressures applied to them 
from increased advertising budgets 
of large corporations. 


The Medica! Profession 


The third party affected by the 
problem, those furnishing medical 
facilities to our society, is perhaps 
not so seriously aware of the prob- 
lem as are the first two parties, since 
costs incurred are being paid by the 
insurers. However, with physicians 
in short supply, increased usage of 
their services for less-than-urgent 
needs causes a reduction in the 
amount of time which could be spent 
with. other more seriously ill and 
injured patients. Our medical schools 
admit they are not producing the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Overinsurance—Continued 


required number of physicians to 
keep pace with our growing popula- 
tion’s needs. Hospitals, already 
crowded, are seeing their facilities 
overused and their costs rise. Over- 
insureds tend to create physical con- 
ditions which require hospital treat- 
ment, and, once hospitalization is 
achieved, the duration of confine- 
ment is lengthened to increase the 
gain from insurers. These rate in- 
creases in hospital costs have in 
several instances led to public in- 
vestigations and inquiries as to 
whether the poorer financial seg- 
ment of our society is receiving 
ample hospital care. 

By furnishing the overinsured 
with a profit incentive, overinsurance 
becomes contrary to public interest 
in that it distorts the functions of the 
insurance mechanism, and further 
violates basic insurance principles as 
we have seen. It unnecessarily in- 
creases premiums through its effect 
on claim frequency and costs. It en- 
courages the overinsured patient to 
demand unnecessary or luxury serv- 


ices and care. It encourages patient 
demands on the practicing physician 
for unnecessary hospital confine- 
ments and unjustified prolonged 
hospital stays. It destroys an individ- 
ual’s incentive to return to work. It 
complicates the hospital credit and 
collection practices with insured 
confinements in those instances 
where multiple coverage results in 
the submission of multiple claim 
forms and overpayment of the hos- 
pital bill through the use of assign- 
ments. Frequently overinsurance 
provides greater benefits for proce- 
dures than are even customarily 
charged by the physician or surgeon. 
Overinsurance also diverts premium 
resources used in buying “excess” 
coverage when such resources might 
be used more effectively and eco- 
nomically to fill other needs in the 
insured’s overall insurance program 
or other necessary living expenses. 


Severity of the Problem 


As to the extent of overinsurance 
today, precise information is not 
available. However, a limited survey 





of the extent of duplicate hospital 
coverage was reported in 1959 by 
the Health Insurance Council. In a 
survey covering about 12,000 pa- 
tients in twelve hospitals in seven 
key cities throughout the country, it 
was determined that about one pa- 
tient in ten had some form of dupli- 
cate hospital coverage. This ten per 
cent average was made up of a range 
of as low as 5.6% in a hospital in 
Tennessee to as high as 16.2% ina 
hospital in California. In this same 
survey, using the amount of hospital 
charges as a measure of overinsur- 
ance, it was determined that of the 
confinements in which there was 
duplicate coverage, 44% resulted in 
some overinsurance. This proportion 
varied from a low of 23.5% in 
Omaha to a high of 67.6% in Indian- 
apolis. It is thus reasonable to as- 
sume that if a similar survey were 
made today, it would reflect the in- 
creasing magnitude of this problem. 
Even though the results of the sur- 
vey are limited in extent and cannot 
be taken as a precise measurement 
of overinsurance, it does appear clear 
that the data developed emphasize 
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the possibility of a serious problem, 
which problem deserves further in- 
vestigation both as to its extent and 
methods of control. 

The development of policy pro- 
visions, which would act as controls 
to be applied at the point of submis- 
sion of a claim, becomes complicated 
by a number of factors: the diversity 
of carriers and coverages involved, 
the influence of inflation in economic 
cycles, and variations in medical care 
charges by geographical area. In ad- 
dition, the ultimate solution must be 
compatible with available administra- 
tive expense budgets as well as claim 
processing procedures. One of the 
major administrative issues to be 
overcome in developing a pro-rate 
solution is the identification of other 
insurance in force at the time of a 
claim. To rely on the insured alone 
to reveal this information obviously 
is inadequate. Perhaps the aid of the 
attending physician and _ hospital 
should be enlisted, although those 
parties perhaps would cringe at ad- 
ditional demands on their time. 
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As to geographical factors, cover- 
age purchased in one area in face of 
a given level of charges would pro- 
duce overinsurance in a lower cost 
area; conversely, the coverage pur- 
chased would fail to meet the in- 
sured’s needs in a higher cost area. 
Inflation has driven hospital costs 
up, a fact of common knowledge. 
This fact, coupled with the mobility 
of the labor force, influences the 
ability of the individual insured to 
raise the benefit level of his insur- 
ance program to meet a predeter- 
mined percentage of his hospital bill. 
As to diversified types of carriers 
and coverages, a solution is made 
more complicated when one remem- 
bers that workmen’s compensation, 
medical payments insurance under 
automobile policies, medical pay- 
ments under personal liability poli- 
cies, and benefits paid under govern- 
mental programs, as well as the 
variations in methods of payment for 
hospital services between the pre- 
payment plans and insurance carriers 
—all must be taken into considera- 


tion in the evaluation of specific 
solutions. 

In the same Wall Street Journal 
article previously referred to, the 
following statement appeared : 
Most of the insurance companies’ 
suspicion arises when a person takes 
out a number of policies, pays per- 
haps a single premium on each 
policy, and then becomes “ill.” In 
such cases, the illness may be legiti- 
mate, but, insurance men say, the 
coincidence of a newly bought multi- 
ple coverage often makes them think 
that it is not—or that the illness is 
real, but was known to the patient 
before he took out the policy. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
proposal that a clause be used relat- 
ing earnings to insurance and per- 
mitting recovery of 100% of average 
weekly earnings, as a partial solu- 
tion. Critics of this suggestion, how- 
ever, observe that an individual’s 
take-home pay would necessarily 
amount to considerably less. Also, 
the return of the unearned premium 


(Continued on page 52) 
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DATA INTEGRATOR 


This Data Integrator that produces for 
automatic business machines, tabulators 
and computers a “common language” per- 
forated tape which sequentially combines 
fixed data, variable data, identification 
data, and time and count data is now 
available from American Data Machines, 
Inc. Modular in design, the Data Inte- 
grator can be stepped up or down in 
capacity to meet varying input needs by 
adding or subtracting components, and it 
is simple enough to be operated by un- 
trained personnel. The operator's key 


entry task is reduced to a maximum of 
20% of the total data handled. All identifi- 
cation and fixed data are entered auto- 
matically. The unit can be used with any 
standard data processing equipment, and 
will accept any existing punched cards. 
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office efficiency 





NEW DRAWER FILE 


A new concept, side opening, ball 
bearing suspension drawer file in cor- 
respondence and legal size to replace 
both the ordinary drawer file cabinet and 
shelf files, has been announced by 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. As the 
photo shows, this all-new product, named 
“Shelvadrawer,” simultaneously serves the 
dual functions of drawer file, “drop filing” 
and side access “shelf filing.” 





BUDGET COPIER 
Weighing only 12 pounds, the new 
Transferon 9 Convenience Copier should 
bring cost savings advantages to even 
one-man offices. Manufactured by Ozalid 
Division, General Aniline and Film Corpora- 
tion. The unit is reported to yield the same 
top quality copies as higher priced units; 
sharp black-on-white photographic quality 
reproductions of originals up to 9 inches 
wide. For larger offices, the Transferon 9 
is recommended for use in every depart- 
ment giving the convenience of on-the-spot 
copies and thus eliminating trips to central 
reproduction departments. 

The budget machine reproduces every 
color whether pen, pencil, ballpoint, typed, 
printed or stamped from originals on any 
kind of paper, film, or cloth. 





POCKET TAPE RECORDER 


A new, “pocket-size” tape recorder with 
a full line of accessories has been intro- 
duced by Matthew Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Called the Phono-Trix “88, it is said to 
be the first popular-priced, precision mini- 
ature tape recorder available in the United 
States. The new miniature recorder weighs 
only 2% pounds, including batteries, and 
measures a scant 1%” x 4%" x 7%”. It 
is fully transistorized and operates either 
on batteries or A. C. 

Offered as standard equipment is a 
hand microphone with duplicate start/stop 
controls for remote operation. A complete 
line of accessories is available. 
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NEW TYPEWRITER 


This electric typewriter without type bars 
or a movable carriage was announced 
recently by I.B.M. Called the IBM “Selec- 
tric,” it types by means of a single sphere- 
shaped element bearing all alphabetic 
characters, numbers and punctuation sym- 
bols, thus eliminating the need for type 
bars. 

Typing on the conventional keyboard 
moves the sphere-shaped element from 
left to right on its carrier across the paper 
as it selects and types the desired char- 
acter or symbol. The motion of the element 
eliminates the need for a movable car- 
riage. 

If two characters are struck nearly 
simultaneously, only the first is typed, 
while the system automatically stores the 
other for a split second, and then types 
it immediately. A flexibility of type styles 
is offered as the sphere-shaped element 
may be removed by the typist and re- 
placed with another type 7 in a matter 
of seconds. 
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Insurance Company of North America’s special dining room in which both junior and senior executives dine daily. 


AST YEAR, a large insurance com- 
Gov served a record 637,000 
meals that cost its approximately 
2,100 home office employees 15 cents 
per meal. The meals were varied, 
tasty and nutritionally balanced, de- 
spite the fact that the cafeteria is 
company operated on a non-profit 
basis. The recipe used by the In- 
surance Company of North America 
to provide its home office employees 
with a full-course meal for the price 
of a cup of coffee calls for imagina- 
tion, efficiency and economy. Such 
table fare would ordinarily cost INA 
employees a great deal more than 
the token contribution of $3.00 a 


Frank J. McNamara, manager of INA's food 
operation, phones in order to Colonial Beef 
Company for supply of portion cut meats. 
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Non-profit 
Cafeteria 


month the employee pays for cafe- 
teria privileges. 

The big financial contribution 
which makes the 15 cent meals possi- 
ble is made by INA as an employee 
fringe benefit. However, even this 
form of altruism could become too 
costly were it not for the fact that 
the cafeteria is economically and ef- 
ficiently operated. “You have to 
know what you are doing in an op- 
eration like this,” says Frank J. Mc- 
Namara, food director for INA. 
“If we didn’t get the maximum ef- 
ficiency and benefit out of every- 
thing we do, the cafeteria operation 
could become a ruinously costly busi- 
ness.” 


Economy is the Key 


Under his direction for the past 
20 years, the INA cafeteria opera- 
tion has become exemplary. Al- 
though no expense has been spared 
by the company to give its employees 
one of the most modern, pleasing 
food operations of its kind in the 
country, each step has been taken 

(Continued on page 48) 


On-premise butchers are not needed, since 
removing the wrappers is all the “work” 
required when portion cut meats are utilized. 


Employees move quickly through the line at 
the INA cafeteria. Employees pass through 
line at the rate of 200 every 15 minutes. 
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EXTERIOR of the North Amer- 
ican Mortgage Corporation. 





MR. DONALD M. PLANK, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRES!- 
DENT of North American 
Mortgage Corporation. 





“Our GSalional Accounting System 


Saves us *15,900 a year... 


17? 


returns 106% annually on investment 


“Investor service is the most important 
feature of our business. Our National 
Accounting System is an indispensable 
aid in the improvement of service to 
present investors, plus enabling us to 
acquire new ones. 

“Records provided by our National 
System allow management to readily 
make important decisions. This would 
have been impossible with our previous 
method. Our National System, through 
its speed and accuracy, has increased 
company prestige and promoted better 
relations between company, mortga- 
gors, and contractors. 


SYSTEMS provide vital information 


NATIONAL 
when it is needed, with speed and accuracy. 





THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM more 
than pays for itself every year. 





—North American Mortgage Corp.., St. Petersbury, Fla. 


“Our Nationals also reduce floor 
space requirements which is an im- 
portant saving of money, and at the 
same time, makes possible top operat- 
ing efficiency. 

“Our National Accounting System 
has reduced overtime, provided more 
and faster information than we ever re- 
ceived before, and gives us up-to-date 
records at all times. These savings 
amount to $15,900 a year, a return of 
106% annually on our investment!” 


Executive Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


r 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Asi 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages FR 

of your phone book.) 5 
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GUY FERGASON 


Won't You Change Your Mind? 


T IS SAID, humorously of course, 
Tint the privilege of changing 
one’s mind is strictly a feminine 
prerogative. This saying has be- 
come so deep-seated in our thinking 
that the very act of changing one’s 
mind is looked upon as a show of 
weakness. We should differentiate 
between “cause and effect” inasmuch 
as the cause which makes us either 
reverse or maintain our position is 
the important factor, not the effect 
of having changed a decision or hav- 
ing maintained a position. 

Unless a change in mind is a 


mischievous act intended to embar- | 


rass someone, or unless the unwill- 
ingness to change is prompted by a 
mulish stubbornness, the reasons 
for not changing are often misinter- 
preted and misapplied. Here are a 
few of the misconceptions that at- 
tend an unbending attitude toward 
decisions : 

1. Unwillingness to admit a change 
in a situation or the omission of im- 
portant facts. 
2. Fear of 

strength. 

3. Suspicion that one is being “sold” 
a different opinion. 

4. Willingness to “blame” others if 
the decision fails to produce the an- 
ticipated results. 

5. Fear that others may get the im- 
pression that one may be “per- 
suaded” to change after a decision 
is made. 

6. May be interpreted as a lack of 
confidence in one’s ability. 

7. Want to “show” the employees 
who is boss. 

8. Just plain stupidity. 

9. Failure to follow-up on decision 
to see the need for a change of mind. 
10. Feeling that a change of decision 
is “second guessing” a situation. 


showing a lack of 
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It will be observed that all of these 
reasons for not changing a decision 
deal with the “attitude” of manage- 
ment. A frequent change of mind 
does confuse an organization but a 
change in the fact of adequate reason 
reflects a wisdom that some do not 
possess or are not willing to use. 


Two Sides of Problem 


Unwise decisions are often made 
because management does not get 
both sides of a problem. Too fre- 


quently we are prone to see our 
problems in the light of management, 
untempered by the fact that the em- 
ployees (to whom our decisions are 
directed) face the same problem but 
from a different angle. We ran a 
survey on this interesting aspect of 
problems by asking a select group 
of management people to list the 
problems that they were facing (on 
which decisions were pending )—we 
then asked a group of employees in 


(Continued on the next page) 


Figure |. 


Management’s Attitude 


The Problems 


Employees’ Viewpoint 





1. Management was looking 
for ways and means to 
cut costs and reduce ex- 


1. Cost control 1. 


Employees were worried 
about job security in re- 
spect to cost cutting. 


penses. 

rt Management was seeking 2. Salaryrates 2. Employees were worrie« 
ways to increase produc- about inflation and_in- 
tivity to offset salary in- creased living costs—em- 
creases. ployees thought they 

should be rewarded for 
increased productivity. 

3. Management worried 3. Unioniza- 3. Employees worried about 
about possibilities of un- tion loss of status and indi- 
ionization of employees. vidual recognition if of- 

fice were to be unionized. 

4. Management was survey- 4. Mechani- 4. Employees were worried 
ing possibilities of greater zation about changes in their 
use of machines as an off- jobs, job status and job 
set to increased costs. elimination. 

5. Management felt that em- 5. Training 5. Employees believed man 
ployees were not inter- and promo- agement was not inter 
ested in developing for tion ested in training them for 
promotion—they felt that promotion—and that there 
organization development were no opportunities for 


was a difficult problem. 


6. Management was fearful 6. Tardiness, 6. 


advancement. 


= 


Employees felt that there 


of cracking down on rules, attendance was no difference between 
coffee breaks, etc. They and disci- the employees who did ad- 
felt that employees were pline here to rules and those 


not interested in coopera- 
tion and performance. 


who did not. They be- 
lieved management was 
lax in its enforcement of 
rules and rewards for 
good records. 






booklets 


P-425—Occupant Mailing 


Companies with @ need to saturate a 
chosen area, or a particular type of cus- 
tomer, with an advertising appeal, find that 
occupant mailing offers advantages which 
are not found in other media, Occupant 
mail has an excellent chance of being read, 
since it competes for attention with only a 
few other pieces of mail—the average 
household receives only three letters per 
day; and your appeal is directed only at 
potential customers, with no duplication. 
An_ informative booklet explaining “How 
To Think About Occupant Mail Advertising” 
is now available, and gives helpful informa- 
tion on this tested and usually productive 
media, In addition to @ description of the 
methods and advantages of occupant mail- 
ing, this booklet outlines several programs 
which have been used by different types of 
companies to produce a large volume of 





P.426—Magnetic Ink 


The Federal Reserve System is rapidly 
changing over to the magnetic ink method 
of check imprinting, and banks are urging 
that their customers also imprint their own 
checks by this new method. A handy booklet, 
entitled "Question and Answer Book About 
Magnetic Ink Printing,” is now available to 
answer many of the questions that have 
been raised about this new bank method of 
processing checks and other documents. In 
addition to improving the speed of check 
processing, magnetic ink pate can be 
used to ease problems of handling many 
other types of complicated documents and 
business forms, especially in situations which 
are unfavorable to the use of other methods. 


P-427—Holiday Letterheads 


A large portfolio of Fall and Christmas 
pictorial letterhead and envelope designs 
with four color process art work, is now 
available. This do-it-yourself catalogue con- 
tains fall and Christmas designs reproduced 
on a high quality paper suitable for repro- 
ducing messages by any process except 
spirit duplicating. The book is fully indexed 
for instant reference to many suitable holi- 
day ideas, and offers a handy vehicle for 
overprinting letterheads and cards. 
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Change Your Mind?—Continued 


the same companies to list the pro- 
blems which, in their opinion, were 
the most important and gave them 
the most concern. The following list 
is most interesting because both 
groups were thinking about the same 
problems, each being affected by its 
attitude as it related to their inter- 
ests (See Figure 1) 

Management was looking for ways 
and means of cutting expenses. The 
employees were aware of this need. 
Their fear for job security stemmed 
from the lack of communication 
from management, Arbitrary de- 
cisions were the principal worry of 
the employees. 

Another area of concern of the 
employees was the tendency to give 
mass cost of living adjustments to 
all employees as a substitute for 
merit increases which would be 
based on a selective determination 
whereby performance would be the 
basis of salary adjustments and not 
the cost of living. The employees 
were concerned because manage- 
ment did not make any significant 
differentiation between the employ- 
ees who were carrying the load and 
those who were malingering. The 
employees knew who was “getting 
by” but felt that management made 
no effort to distinguish. Put into a 
brief but disturbing sentence—the 
employees thought management was 
being “fooled” by a lot of employees, 

The management of one agency 
issued a “blast” about tardiness di- 
rected at all employees threatening 
dismissal “for the next unexcused 
late employee.” This disturbed the 
employees as being unfair because 
they (the employees) knew who the 
habitual “tardees” were and they felt 
that management should also know 
and direct their attention to them. 
When confronted by this (through 
a consultant) management said that 
“it was good for the employees to be 
brought up on their heels now and 
then,” 

There are two sides to every prob- 
lem and the one which represents the 
“other” viewpoint may temper de- 
cisions and may even cause a 
“change of mind.” 

A decision is one’s opinion on a 
subject or a situation—or, as it has 
been stated, a decision is an opinion 
put into action, A decision requires 





authority to put it into action unless 
those to whom the decision is di- 
rected understand and accept the de- 
cision. We have observed that ex- 
planations help put a decision into 
cooperative action. In the absence of 
adequate explanations, a decision be- 
comes a command or arbitrary 
course of action because those who 
must operate under the decision do 
not have the facts upon which the 
decision was made, 

An example of management's 
carelessness in explaining was found 
in a situation where the boss ap- 
proved the purchase of two new 
five-drawer files for his office. His 
accountant asked that the files be 
placed by his desk for easy access, 
The boss instructed that they be 
placed against a wall a considerable 
distance from where the accountant 
wanted them, The accountant did 
not make an issue of the file place- 
ment but he felt that the boss had 
been arbitrary about the matter. We 
came upon this difference of opinion 
by accident, The facts were that the 
building code for that building 
would not support five-drawer files 
any place but against certain walls 
where there were reinforcing beams 
which would support the “dead 
weight load per square foot.” Open 
space between wall beams was “out 
of bounds” for heavy pieces. The 
boss knew this but the accountant 
did not, with the result that feelings 
were hurt. This example is not 
exaggerated but illustrates so well 
the value of the practice of explain- 
ing the reasons for doing or not do- 
ing certain things. 

We can carry this to the common 
area of the home when the wife 
wants to make an expenditure which 
she believes is important. The hus- 
band bluntly says, “We can’t af- 
ford it.” He knows about tax bills 
and insurance premiums coming up 
and bases his decision on facts but 
no explanation, with the end result 
of a misunderstanding. Authority 
must (or should) be used sparingly 
as if it were an expendable and non- 
replaceable commodity. As an anal- 
ogy, if we use up our supply of au- 
thority by depending on it too often, 
we soon run out, The substitute for 
authority is communication in which 
we sell our ideas and our decisions. 
Maybe a little dash of authority adds 
flavor but too much spoils the dish. 
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An oversimplification of the tend- 
ency for one to overcompensate for 
an apparent weakness is found in 
the person who, lacking confidence, 
tries to hide the deficiency by sub- 
stituting stubborn determination. 
We see examples of this in our con- 
tact with individuals who seek ad- 
vice, not because they want the guid- 
ance of others but because they 
feel inadequate and are seeking the 
answer to their problem in others. 
Those who lack confidence will 
quite often appropriate others’ opin- 
ions as their own, Unfortunately 
these people fool no one but them- 
selves, Above all, they do not fool 
their associates and/or their em- 
ployees, Occasionally someone with 
a mischievous bent (mixed with a 
little malicious humor) will give the 
wrong facts in order to embarrass 
another, particularly if he can come 
out without blame, 

So far we have discussed those 
who lack confidence in their own 
abilities (hence their own decisons). 
How about the person who lacks 
confidence in the abilities of others ? 
Here we find the executive who is 
driven to make all decisions—he be- 


comes both master and servant to - 


his will, He takes on all assignments 

questions all decisions—and mas- 
terminds the operation, ultimately 
without cooperation and assistance. 
Usually this type of executive is a 
“know-it-all.” We saw this demon- 
strated when a manager, after in- 
troducing a client to one of his ex- 
perienced salesmen (25 years in the 
life end), spent almost an hour tell- 
ing the salesman “how to do estate 
planning” for the client. The result 
was that the client, feeling that he 
had been turned over to an inexperi- 
enced salesman, gracefully bowed 
out and took his business elsewhere, 

The know-it-all rarely builds any- 
one up because he tries to demon- 
strate his own superior knowledge, 
and by so doing he defeats his ob- 
jective and undermines the confi- 
dence of others in himself and his 
judgment, Failures which are pri- 
marily his own responsibility are 
most certainly blamed on others, 
which furthers his opinion that 
“only he can successfully carry out 
an assignment.” 

There are several “check points” 
which might help in our decision- 
making : 


1. Do we update our facts so that 


decisions are based on current data? 
2. Are we over-sensitive about sug- 
gestions from others? 

3. If a change in a decision is neces- 
sary, do we explain the reasons for 
the change? 

4. When a decision is made, do we 
“bull” our way through without 
change or consideration ? 

5. Do we consider the human ele- 
ment in our decisions? 

6. Do we give sufficient thought to 
each decision so that change is less 
likely to be necessary ? 

7. Do we build up our associates by 
respecting their opinions ? 

8. Do we delegate decisions in those 
areas where others are better able to 
decide through familiarity with de- 
tails? 

9, Do we fear decision-making and 
the responsibilities which it entails? 
10. Do we pride ourseives on our 
infallible judgment ? 

11. Do we adopt the senior states- 
man attitude when someone asks 
our opinion ? 

12. Do we interject our opinions in 
affairs of others—i.e., do we domi- 
nate situations so as to cause others 
to keep things from us? 

13. Do we trust the judgment of 
others? 

a. because, by experience, we have 
found others inadequate ? 

b. because we trust no one’s judg- 
ment ? 

14, Do we confuse our associates by 
frequent change of opinion? 

a. do we consider abrupt changes as 
a means of keeping people on their 
toes? 

15, Do we follow so defined a pat- 
tern that others anticipate our de- 
cisions ? 

16, Do others have to pick the right 
time in order to get a decision out 
of us? 

17, Are we conscious of the value 
of other people’s time or do we de- 
cide things at our own convenience ? 
18. Do we stail on opinions and de- 
cisions and then expect others to 
compensate for our delinquencies ? 
19. Do we expect others to make up 
for our dilatory attitude and cover 
our mistakes—if so, do we give 
credit for our dependency on others ? 
20, Do we take our associates for 
granted ? 

Only you know the answers that 
define our attitude toward the peo- 
ple with whom we work. Decision- 
making is one aspect of that attitude. 








Not this smart secretary! She knows the dif- 
ference really fine paper makes. That's why 
she insists on Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
Papers... never takes a chance on inferior 
grades. Eagle-A Papers make a girl look good 
because typing is so much neater and clearer 
and changes are so much easier to make. 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers in bond 
or onion skin, are available in letter and legal 
sizes in the Eagle-A original Hinge-Top Box, 
and in larger sizes for printing. 
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FOR HANDLING PAPERS FASTER 





Just apply oacielee to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
See oo easy it is to pick up papers 
of all kinds. One application is long 
lasting. Contains no ing alcohol. 
Washes off easily. Widely used in 
offices throughout the country. Try 
it and see why. 





ONLY 50¢ EACH 
AT YOUR STATIONERS 


SPECIAL OFFER: Write on your 
letterhead for full-size container 
to try at no cost. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. N-10 e 2736 Lyndale Ave.S. © Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


RESULTS OF AUTOMATION 


EVIDENCE THAT OFFICE automation 
is more of a bonus than a bogey to 
white collar workers has been pre- 
sented at a Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce meeting. 

Both salaries and employment 
have increased at Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the Cham- 
ber learned, since the company, in 
1955, became the first private enter- 
prise in the West to automate office 
procedures with a large-scale elec- 
tronic computer. Herbert L. Sutton, 
the company’s personnel director, 
told the Chamber that the company’s 
payroll had increased more than $4.2 
million since automation to a new 
high of $8,634,252. Non-executive 
salaries at Pacific Mutual Life have 
risen 155% in the past seven years. 
For people directly involved in work 
with the computer, pay has doubled. 
The average increase for all jobs in 
the community during this same 
period has been only 32% 


Upgraded Positions 


According to Mr. Sutton, “Auto- 
mation is largely responsible for this 
result. It up-graded the content not 
only of jobs directly related to the 
computer, but of most clerical posi- 
tions in the company, also. And the 
increased productivity lets us pay a 
higher salary scale.” He emphasized 
the fact that not a single employee 
lost his job in Pacific Mutual Life’s 
switch to automation and noted that, 
“Actually, our home office staff has 
increased 15%.” 

For nearly a decade an acute 
shortage of clerical workers has ex- 
isted. Even with the high number 
of unemployed in today’s labor 
market, openings are estimated for 
more than a half million additional 
office workers. This is so despite the 
fact that nine times as many elec- 
tronic computers are in business use 
today as compared to 1955. 

Continued improvement in the 
standard of living for the country’s 
burgeoning population will be pos- 
sible only with a 40% rise in pro- 
ductivity during the next five years, 
Sutton said. But the labor force dur- 
ing that time will increase only 14%. 
“To accomplish the needed produc- 
tivity there will have to be fewer 
people doing things machines can do 
and more people doing things only 





people can do.” 





POCKET POST OFFICE 


A “post OFFICE” that can be car- 
ried in the pocket or purse—is the 
new Postamatic Pocket Post Office, 
a new, long-life premium or busi- 
ness gift item that can be imprinted 
with the company name, trade-mark 
or advertising message. The Pocket 
Post Office has nine built-in fea- 
tures to make the user’s life easier. 
Within its smartly styled, genuine 
pigskin case are a stamp case, ad- 
dress-memo book, zippered money 
pocket, two extra utility pockets, a 
slim-style mechanical pencil, memo 
pad, latest postage rate sheet and 
the practical Postamatic Postal 
Scale, a product of Postamatic, 
Philadelphia. 





SILENT SALESMAN 
AN ANODIZED gold, three-dimen- 
sional, multi-purpose ruler, espe- 
cially designed as an advertising 
specialty item, has been introduced 


by The Redman Company. “The 
Royal Ruler is something entirely 
new and different,” according to 
Rudolph Redman, president of the 
Redman Co., “It’s a magnificent ap- 
pointment that any executive or pro- 
fessional man would be proud to 
have on his desk. It is designed with 
a perpendicular 12” handle for easy 
manipulation, accurate calibrations, 
a precision straight edge and a con- 
cave base that prevents smearing 
and running, even when lines are 
drawn with ink. In addition, it is 
designed to serve as a pen and pen- 
cil holder and a paperweight.” 

The name, address and telephone 
number of the giver can be tastefully 
imprinted on the finish, 
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BUSINESS 
GIFTS ~ 


so dead who has never to him- 
self said “Scrooge was right” about 
Christmas time? For businessmen 
in this “Bah, humbug” category, the 
season brings a special burden. Year- 
end inventories must be organized— 
contracts written—schedules of 
work completed for the coming 12 
months. At precisely the same time, 
the whole office force is swept into a 
holiday mood—people want time off 
for Christmas shopping or a trek 
back home to visit the folks—and 
staff parties tear workdays in half 
with gay abandon. 

As if this weren’t enough to fraz- 
zle any executive’s nerves, it’s also 
time to give thought to the annual 
headache no pill can relieve—the 


|S teageners there a man with soul 


business of giving gifts! There 
isn’t any escape. It’s something that 
has to be done, like seeing your den- 
tist twice a year. Worse—for no 
amount of excuses will win you par- 
don for forgetting. 

Take heart! The seasonal chore 
can be transformed as thoroughly as 


-was Scrooge’s conscience—by fol- 


lowing a few practical guide rules. 
Whether the gifts are for inside or 
outside your own office, it’s wise 
to keep a list from year to year, in 
separate categories by company 
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name, department or plant. If three 
men in one department are on your 
list, for example, you might prefer 
choosing something different for 
each one—and you won’t want to 
repeat the identical gift in succeeding 
years. 





Gift Selection 


Exactly what to get can be a ma- 
jor problem. Some men have the 
knack of remembering their associ- 
ates’ favorite type of reading, smoke 
or liquor. A gift subscription to a 
special hobby magazine—piece of 
needed sports equipment—or gour- 
met treat will be warmly received 
if you know it’s just what the recipi- 
ent wants. 

Will the gift be strictly foy office 
use? A good frame for a desk photo 
of your associate’s family—or a 
meaningful piece of sculpture might 
be useful and decorative. If you're 
sending a gift to “Mr. and Mrs.” at 
home—the choice becomes more dif- 
ficult, unless you’ve visited there 
and know something about the lady’s 
taste and color schemes. 

A new technique which brings 
seasonal relief to business gift buyers 
is a plan whereby the recipient se- 
lects his own gift from a group 
and in a price range—indicated by 
the giver. Besides saving shopping 
time and the risk of buying some- 
thing useless, a plan like the Gift- 
Bookard method masks the price of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Public Relations in Insurance 


ALLEN DALE 


Insurance Institute of Indiana, Inc. 


UBLIC RELATIONS for the insur- 
| ee industry on a state-wide ba- 
sis began with the Western Insur- 
ance Information Service which was 
founded in 1952 to stem the tide of 
the inflationary trend of settlements 
and verdicts afflicting the west coast. 


This group based its initial effort 
on a speakers bureau that solicited 
speaking dates from civic, service, 
social, fraternal and business organi- 
zations. Speakers from the top man- 
agement echelon of the member 
companies were sent into these 
clubs to explain among other things 
the basic proposition—insurance 
rates are set on the highways and 
in the courtrooms and not in the 
actuarial departments of the differ- 
ent companies. As individual speak- 
ers were sent out, news releases 
containing the kernel of the speech 
were sent to newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, television stations and period- 
ical publications. Remarkable ac- 
ceptance from the news media and 
from the clubs for speaking dates 
is ample evidence of both the valid- 
ity of the industry’s story and the 
wisdom of establishing the service. 


Next to join the program was the 
Southwestern Insurance Informa- 
tion Service located in Dallas and 
serving both Texas and Oklahoma. 


State-wide Basis 


Michigan, besieged by economic 
problems that hit the insurance in- 
dustry, was next to open. About 
this time, the original thinking of 
the industry that these insurance 
information offices would function 
most effectively within the bound- 
aries of an individual state took over 
and this office was named the Michi- 


Ad 


gan Insurance Information Service 
deliberately. 

Connecticut entered the field 
about a year later and within a few 
months, in July of 1958, the Insur- 
ance Institute of Indiana was incor- 
porated as a non-profit, public serv- 
ice organization. Like a rolling 
wave, the movement gained momen- 
tum and power. The Southern 
Insurance Information Service was 
opened in Atlanta, Georgia. Illinois 
came in with its office, followed 
quickly by Ohio, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Expanded Operations 


The WIIS offices in California, 
taking cognizance of the peculiar 
structure of the West Coast, ex- 
panded its operations to include all 
eleven states west of the Rockies. 
However, it did not abandon the 
principle of individual state opera- 
tion. A state manager was named 
for each of the states to institute in 
the state plans originating in the 
WIIS home office and make such 
recommendations as might further 
the efforts in the individual states. 

All of the independent insurance 
information services embrace the 
three major philosophies of insur- 
ance—stock, mutual and reciprocal 
—and the story they present to the 
public is a non-sectarian story. Fun- 
damentally the public relations cam- 
paign of each of these organizations 
is the same. Each is directed by a 
man who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in newspaper, radio or tele- 
vision work, and each in a sense 
takes on the particular personality 
of the individual manager. But basi- 
cally the story they are telling is 
this: that the driving public sets its 
own rates through its driving habits, 
through its actions as members of 


juries, and through its attitudes to- 
ward claims. 

The telling of this story is car- 
ried on through the selected use of 
all news media. No attempt is made 
to overload news directors with 
stories, but neither does any legiti- 
mate opportunity to tell part of the 
story escape. Following the pattern 
of the WIIS, all of the information 
offices have established speakers 
bureaus which send top manage- 
ment people to meetings through- 
out the state and which send to all 
the news media in the home county 
of the club requesting a speaker the 
story the speaker will tell. In addi- 
tion, the editorial director of the 
newspaper of the city in which the 
speaker appears is sent a complete 
text of the speech for whatever edi- 
torial use he might make of it. 


Amazing Acceptance 


In Indiana, the Institute has expe- 
rienced a rather amazing acceptance 
of its speakers bureau’s activities. 
Since the beginning the Institute 
has had requests and has fulfilled 
commitments for more than 400 
speeches covering all of the state’s 
92 counties and reaching all of the 
larger population areas. Seventy- 
five industry men have traveled all 
over Indiana presenting the story 
and more than 32 full pages of 
newspaper copy has appeared telling 
the public the facts. 

On questions of vital interest to 
the industry, Institute spokesmen 
have appeared on radio news pro- 
grams and television news programs 
to answer questions that have 
arisen, to correct misinformation, to 
object to unfair criticism, and to 
point out to the public any dangers 
inherent in particular promises or 
proposals. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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SOME THINGS ARE BETTER THAN OTHERS Better quality, better value, 
better appearance. Often the difference needs to be demonstrated and explained. For instance, take 
PLOVER Bonp. Not just paper, but white, bright, strong insurance policy and letterhead paper made 
with carefully selected raw materials and the purest papermaking water in the world. 

PLovER Bonn is rigidly controlled to top quality standards during processing to insure long life and 
a uniform finish. For better looking letterheads and policies, specify visibly better PLOVER BonD. 
Available in white wove, cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 


—- PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT WISCONSIN 
better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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Public Relations—Continued 


The Institute, working in co- 
operation with the Fayette County 
Agents Association, prepared a se- 
ries of thirteen 15-minute radio 
panel-discussion programs at Con- 
nersville, Indiana. The programs 
were prepared by the Institute and 
sent to the Association for the mem- 
bers to produce locally. Time for 
the programs was given to the Asso- 
ciation without charge as part of the 
local station’s public service time. 
This is additional evidence that the 
story the industry is telling is a 
vital story that affects our entire 
economy and society. These pro- 
grams are being offered now to 
other industry associations in In- 
diana, free of charge as a part of 
the Institute’s public information 
program. 

Further use of the news media 
is made when we have stories of 
sufficient importance to warrant 
the telling. In these instances, spe- 
cial stories are prepared and sub- 
mitted to particular mewspapers. 
The Institute also carries its story 
to the public through the use of 
printed folders that tell them. the 
same story: that insurance rates are 
established on the highways and in 
the courtrooms and in the claims at- 
titudes of the public. 


Aids the Commissioner 


The Institute is constantly at the 
service of our Insurance Commis- 
sion if it needs information or an- 
swers to misrepresentations which 
come to that office. 

Interest is promoted in the Driver 
Training Education Department. At 
the present time an effort is being 
made to help create a program 
through State Universities, by which 
police officers may receive short 
courses in traffic accident investiga- 
tion and traffic safety. Work is 
carried on in harmony with the of- 
fice of State Police and Traffic 
Safety in Indiana to improve the 
driving record of the public and to 
establish county-wide safety organ- 
izations. 

The Institute is not a lobbying 
group. It does not engage in mat- 
ters of legislative interest except as 
the message to the public may stir 
the public to demand legislative ac- 
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tion to initiate or control factors 
which will help the industry and 
the public. 

In 1959 and again in 1960, the In- 
stitute and the State Adjusters As- 
sociation of Indiana cooperated in 
an industry improvement program. 
From the legal sections of these 
seminars, defense attorneys drew a 
great deal of information on cur- 
rent trends in damage trial prac- 
tices to aid them in their work. The 
1959 seminar, centered around traf- 
fic safety and accident investigation, 
resulted in a 15-minute movie that 
is now the key to an important pro- 
gram offered by the Institute as part 
of its Speakers Bureau. 


Unitized Cars 


All five automobile manufactur- 
ers, equipment makers and the in- 
surance industry cooperated in 1960 
to explore the problems in repairing 
unitized automobiles. Claim adjust- 
ers were given schooling in esti- 
mating costs of repairs on such cars 
and more than 700 garagemen from 
all over Indiana attended a school 
on the repair techniques to be used 
on such automobiles. At least 20 
complete body straightening units 
have been sold in Indiana as a direct 
result of this seminar. 

The WIIS for several years has 
collected information on _ every 
damage suit tried in California, us- 
ing questionnaires which elicit ex- 
cellent information for the local 
claims industry. It was natural that 
such an activity should be started 
by the Illinois Information Service, 
and has also been started by the In- 
surance Institute of Indiana. Infor- 
mation regarding verdicts, lawyers, 
juries, and related information in 
different areas is very important to 
claims managers. Information of 
one company will not show trends 
or local conditions. The information 
of 20 companies may well do so. 


Fringe Activities 


Other fringe activities will neces- 
sarily fall into the scope of the In- 
stitute. The recognition that the In- 
stitute is the spokesman of the 
industry, and not only the dissemi- 
nator of information, and also the 
source for the answering of ques- 
tions which come up pertaining to 





insurance in all its forms makes it 
a valuable adjunct for news media. 
Where misstatements have been 
frequent in the public press in the 
past, the news media now call the 
Institute to obtain information, to 
correct misunderstandings, to inter- 
pret national releases. 


What Is Being Done? 


In answer to the question, what 
is the insurance industry doing to 
cure those situations periling both 
the industry and the public? It has 
established public relations offices 
for 26 states, offices which are 
charged with proceeding in a sound, 
businesslike way to tell the public 
the true story of casualty and fire 
insurance. 

It has, on a national basis, the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurors, and 
the American Mutual Alliance, 
which have created sections to tell 
the story on a national scale. All 
of these activities tell the public 
with every means available what 
a vital role the industry plays in 
the public’s welfare, and what a 
vital role the public plays in the in- 
dustry’s welfare. They tell drivers 
how their actions on the highway 
help establish the rates they must 
pay for protection. They tell pros- 
pective jurors and _ prospective 
claimants how their attitudes can 
create justice or injustice, fairness or 
unfairness, and again, how this will 
be reflected in their premiums. 


Promote Understanding 


At the same time, they work in 
cooperation with governmental agen- 
cies to promote the understanding 
of insurance through education, to 
promote highway safety and the 
public welfare. They also organize 
and conduct claims seminars whose 
primary function will be to improve 
the standards and the methods of 
handling claims, which is the front 
line for the industry’s public rela- 
tions. On the success of these three 
phases of what is rapidly turning 
into a national public relations pro- 
gram rests the welfare of the indus- 
try and the welfare of the public. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter. Published by 
=. Insurance Accounting & Statistical Associa- 
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New Royaltyper™ turns out personalized form letters all by itself 


No matter how large your mailing is, the Royaltyper 
types every letter in a completely personalized way: 
in address, salutation, typing quality, even to per- 
sonal references in the body of the letter. 
Royaltyper is a typewriter . . . but a very special 
one. It’s automated . . . does its work all by itself. 


All a typist has to'do is type the first letter on its reg- 
ular standard typewriter keyboard. This automati- 


cally punches the tape (and frees the operator to do 
other office work). Then the machine takes over... 


at over 100 words per minute . . . all day long. Num- 


ber of copies: Unlimited. Speed: 3 to 4 times faster 
than the operator. 

No need to pay the high cost of manual typing. 
Royaltyper does the job for you... faster, better, 


more economically. Get all the facts (and the advan- 
tages) of Royaltyper. Call your nearest Royal McBee 
office, or send us the coupon below. Royal McBee 
Corporation. 


To: Royal McBee 
Corporation 

850 Third Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 
Please send me full information on the new Royaltyper 
NAME 
POSITION ——___ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS ——— 








Cafeteria—from page 37 


with economy in mind, The large, 
gleaming kitchen of INA’s principal 
cafeteria, for example, contains 
equipment and processes that are up- 
to-the-minute. Yet each has been 
selected for the convenience and 
economy it affords. Everything in 
the kitchen is on wheels to save the 
time lost in pulling and hauling. 
Dishes and utensils are speedily 
washed in a battery of automatic 
dishwashers, Recently, McNamara 
installed an automatic silverware 
sterilizer. 

One of the most noticeable roles 
missing in the kitchen operations at 
INA is that of the butcher or meat 
handler, For the past 15 years, the 
cafeteria has used portion cut meat 
products, According to McNamara, 
it is one of the most important single 
factors in producing an economy of 
operation. “It helps us tremendously. 
Like all food operations, our big 
item is meat. Portion cut meat 
products, which we get from the Co- 
lonial Beef Company, Philadelphia, 
enable us to serve the best in meats 
at a much more favorable cost. Cost 
per portion, with its saving in labor, 

time and convenience, helps us to 
' run the cafeteria much more eco- 
nomically than if we were to buy 
meat by the pound and handle it 
ourselves.” 

Working closely with McNamara, 
Louis E. Waxman, president of Co- 
lonial has perfected a wide range of 
portion cut meat products such as 
chopped sirloin steaks, veal cutlets, 
veal chops, pork chops, shoulder 
lamb chops, etc. that are used in 
INA’s menus. 


Less Labor 


“The first benefit of portion cut 
meats is that it reduces your labor 
costs,” says McNamara. “The big 
problem in any food operation today 
is this factor. At INA, this is no 
problem since we don’t need butch- 
ers or meat handlers. The cuts are 
exactly what we want. No handling 
is necessary other than to remove 
the meat from the freezer, take off 
the wrappers, and cook it.” 

Another benefit of buying portion 
cut meats is that McNamara knows 
exactly what he is getting and that 
each portion will be uniform. “When 
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you cut the meat yourself, no two 
pieces, it seems, are the same. If 
you have a table of four people, one 
is sure to notice that his neighbor’s 
meat portion is larger. This gives 
rise to dissatisfaction, The Colonial 
people have the time and facilities 
to produce portions exactly the same 
size and quality. We don’t worry 
about a thing.” 

Of the 21 menus that McNamara 
has worked up for INA, some in- 
clude fish. These, too, are purchased 
on a portion basis. Approximately 
50 per cent of the foodstuffs used 
by the cafeteria are frozen and a 
great many of these items in frozen 
foods are portion control meats and 
fish. 


Bulk Preparation 


Operation of the Philadelphia 
main office cafeteria kitchen starts 
at 7 A. M. when kitchen staffers be- 
gin making salads, soups and des- 
serts. Most of the kitchen foods are 
prepared in bulk to be made into 
individualized portions by the girls 
at the steam tables on the cafeteria 
side. The cafeteria seats 500 and 
has four serving lines. 

Lunch periods begin at 11 A. M. 
and from then on employees pass 
through at the rate of 200 every 15 
minutes until the final seating at 
1 P.M. During this time, McNa- 
mara and his staff of 81 in Phila- 
delphia function like a precise ma- 
chine. Each meal served is a full 
course one consisting of soup or fruit 
juice ; choice of meat and two vege- 
tables or a vegetable platter; salad; 
coffee, tea or milk; and a dessert. 
The girls at the steam table make a 
few desserts—such as puddings, but 
all the rest are purchased ready- 
made. 

Despite the overall efficiency and 
briskness of the I.N.A. cafeteria, it 
has a pleasing, home-like atmos- 
phere. This is principally due to 
“Mr. Mack,” as McNamara is 
known by his employees. The girls 
have hung bright, cheerful chintz 
curtains at the windows and have 
ringed the entire cafeteria with a 
dazzling display of live African vio- 
lets and other plants. “We don’t do 
anything around here until we’ve 
watered the violets,””» McNamara de- 
clares, with a wink at his “girls.” 





Business Gifts—from page 43 


your gift! Much more subtle than 
the old gift certificate for solving 
shopping problems, 

What you do is send a beautifully 
illustrated booklet to an associate, 
picturing in full color 20 to 24 of the 
most popular gift items throughout 
the nation. He picks what he wants, 
notes his choice on an order cer- 
tificate and mails it to the company 
handling shipment—in this case, 
Automated Gift Plan, Inc. From 
the moment you address the booklet 
envelope, your part of the chore is 
finished! All that remains is for 
the recipient to accept his choice of 
a gift by mail—and thank you for 
your thoughtfulness. 

In one way, at least, you’re bound 
to save money by this operation. 
Since the Gift-Bookards are avail- 
able in eight different price ranges, 
you can’t possibly exceed your gift 
budget! Friends can’t snoop about 
the price, either—as they often do 


when a package bears a store’s la- 
bel. 


For Do It Yourselfers 


But if you’re a die-hard, do-it- 
yourself man, read on. Once your 
carefully designed gift list is pre- 
pared, your wife or secretary might 
be persuaded to do the leg-work of 
shopping, or simply spend time on 
the phone ordering for you. Be sure 
mail wrapping is strong and durable 
—for most Christmas packages have 
to go through as rough a trip as if 
they really did come by way of the 
North Pole in an open sleigh. 

Addresses? They change all the 
time. If your mailing list hasn’t 
been verified since last Christmas, 
try to re-check addresses before you 
send packages off. It saves wasted 
money and time. 


It shouldn’t be difficult to keep all 


your purchase receipts in one file 
folder, along with your gift list, at 
the office. Otherwise, breakage or 
tracing parcels never received might 
give you a New Year’s headache 
you certainly don’t need! 
Paraphrasing an old saw, some 
people think it is better to give in 
order that they might receive. That 
kind of buying is undoubtedly out 
for you! Limit your’tokens of ap- 
preciation to those who’ve done past 
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favors—not in anticipation of favors 
on the way. 

A closing note : the day of “Christ- 
mas candy for everyone” is over! 
Most employees and business asso- 
ciates prefer the personal touch in 
giving. In one way or another, find 
out what your recipient could really 
use, and you'll have real pleasure in 
providing it for him. 





XEROGRAPHIC PLATE 


XEROX CoRPORATION has developed 
a new, faster xerographic plate 
which now makes possible top- 
quality reproduction of halftones, 
photographs, large solid areas, and 
line work by xerography. Used with 
xerographic master-making equip- 
ment, the new plate provides an in- 
expensive substitute for film nega- 
tives in the preparation of offset 
paper and metal masters. Thereby, 
it opens up to many firms the feasi- 
bility of installing their own offset— 
duplicating departments, because of 
attractive savings in money and 
time, and because the fast plate en- 
ables the copying of any original. 

According to the manufacturer, 
this new development represents the 
latest version of the conventional 
plate heretofore used in the xero- 
graphic process. It allows greater 
flexibility to the operator because 
of increased exposure latitudes, it 
reduces the prospect of human error, 
and it improves the ease of process- 
ing and quality of output. The pro- 
cedures for using the new, fast plate 
are similar to that for conventional 
xerography. There is no change in 
the copying of line subjects, half- 
tones and solids except that, be- 
cause of the plate’s greater speed, 
exposure time can be cut as much 
as 75%. Continuous tone subjects 
can be reproduced by introducing an 
extra step of “flashing” the xero- 
graphic plate to an opaque positive 
or negative paper screen to create a 
halftone screen pattern before final 
exposure. Image development and 
fusing are the same as before. 

The improved plate provides 
crisp, clear quality in offset masters 
and in run-off copies. Besides in- 
creased speed and reduced costs, it 
enhances—at no extra cost—the 
present use of the xerographic tone 
tray for coarse-screen reproduction 
of certain types of originals. 
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Child’s play 
Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child —can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 


One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


@ |Tiden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. 6S. AND WORLD 


© 1961 FRIDEN, INC. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
ll. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projectior: 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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In 20 years 


HEALTH INSURANCE HAS 
GROWN UP... BUT-- 
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. .. while about 3% of the American people now have some 
coverage, few are covered in depth. 


For example, far too many people are inadequately protected 
from income loss through sudden disability. Man’s economic value is his ability 
to earn money. This ability must be insured. 


These people won’t have the coverage they should have 
until a career agent motivated by the desire to do a good programming job, 
and equipped with the right tools, sits down and points out the proper coverage 
to each individual. 


American Health’s disability income protection — with 
guaranteed renewable, exclusion-free A&H contracts—is one answer to this need. 


As a result of specializing, we believe we understand just a 
little better the problems of this business in general, and those of the agent in 
particular. We believe we know just a little more about how you—the life agent 
—can better employ health insurance as a tool in your total selling efforts. 


At American Health there is always room for enthusiastic 
and carefully selected agents who enjoy good reputations in their own communi- 
ties, and who want to move ahead in a satisfying, rewarding career. Our own 
progress is built on representation by such agents. 


If these ideas make sense to you, if you think you might 


like to put yourself in our picture, we’d like to tell you more about the American 
Health Story. 


AMER/CAN 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md, 


AMERICAN HEALTH 
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Breakthrough! 


BIG NEWS 


INSURED 
PENSION 
PROSPECTS 


A pioneer in the insured 
pension field, Berkshire Life 
has been offering one of 
the finest systems avail- 
able, with guaranteed issue 
up to $10,000 on 5 life 
cases increasing to $35,000 
on 25 or more lives, all 
backed by full technical 
support from experienced 
pension specialists. 


THE BIG NEWS! 


Now Berkshire Life becomes 
the first century-old legal 
reserve company to offer 
insured pension policies, 
with premiums computed on 
the new 1958 CSO Mortality 
Table and a new policy 
pricing system. 


Combine these dynamic new 
features now offered with 
the outstanding quality 
always offered by Berkshire 
Life and you have an unbeat- 
able approach to pension 
prospects—an approach 
guaranteed to provide ben- 
efits custom tailored to the 
prospect’s needs. 


For full details, contact 
the nearest Berkshire 
Life General Agency 


Ayexsuire LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 


LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 








Overinsurance—from page 33 


inherent in all versions of the pro- 
rate provisions presents a particu- 
larly difficult administrative prob- 
lem, which may tend to increase sub- 
stantially the cost of administering 
this provision. These pro-rate pro- 
visions established by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners uniform individual policy 
provisions law also are not applicable 
to Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 


It appears at present that individ- 
ual company efforts toward solution 
must continue to be directed in the 
areas of better underwriting, im- 
proved policy wording, and increased 
investigation of claimants. Until one 
or more associations of companies 
can agree upon a workable plan, the 
current status of overinsurance will 
remain unchanged. What about re- 
quiring a listing of other insurance, 
by company and amount on the ap- 
plication, rendering the policy void- 
able for misstatement? Would this 
be effective if tied in with a new 
policy provision to be used by all 
companies? Or has thought been 
given to asking for a change in in- 
come tax laws to require the report- 
ing of income in excess of losses 
incurred? Could statements of an 
insured within this area conceivably 
be treated as warranties, rendering 
the policy void if incorrect in any 
way? How is the problem handled 
in Canada, England, and European 
countries having well developed 
health insurance institutions ? 


There are some who regard the 
problem as belonging exclusively to 
management of the insurance’ com- 
panies involved. Admittedly, insur- 
ance regulators have no authority, 
since the law presently permits the 
abuse to continue. The problem is a 
great and growing one, sure to be- 
come even more of a thorn in the 
side of insurers and the public alike 
in the future. The Health Insurance 
Association of America, the Blue 
Cross Commission, and the Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans organiza- 
tion all deserve support and help in 
achieving a workable solution for all. 
Those industry groups presently 
studying the problem and reporting 
periodically to a committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners have both the duty 
and responsibility of improving the 
use of health insurance. 
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AVOID THE RUSH 


THOSE REPORTS . . . those invoices 

. those notices . . . do they have 
to get into the mail tonight? If they 
aren’t that urgent, you can do your 
local postmaster and his employees 
a great favor by bringing them to the 
post office during slack hours, earlier 
in the day. Postal employees are 
busy most of the time but, as the 
chart shows, there are certain hours 
when they are faced with huge quan- 
tities of mail. If you can avoid these 
rush periods with your non-priority 
first-class mail, you'll help all the 
mail get there faster. 


Scheduled Mailings 


Volume third-class mailers have 
been doing this for years. They 
check with the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment weeks in advance and 
schedule their mailings to avoid 
rush days and hours. They “pack- 
age” the mail so the post office can 
handle it with a minimum of labor 
and expense. They sort it all accord- 
ing to states and town and, wherever 
possible, by zones. They tie it in 
bundles and put it in sacks, all 
properly tagged by destination. Then 
they deliver it right to the post office 
for postal employees to handle only 
when they aren’t busy with other, 
priority classes of mail. That’s how 
third-class mail has come to be 
known as “deferred” mail, and why 
it goes at a lower rate. 

All third-class mail is easily iden- 
tifiable as such and can therefore be 
readily set aside for handling during 
slack periods. It is, however, im- 
possible for postal clerks to examine 
first-class mail and determine which 
pieces are urgent and whieh are not. 
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Management—from page |8 


the true sense of the word. The 
“Unearned Premiums” appearing on 
insurance financial statements create 
a moral obligation for the future that 
today’s top management must face. 
What is needed is a “bootstrap” 
operation. Existing insurance staffs 
and personnel must be imbued with 
a greater sense of the importance of 
the industry and a greater sense of 
proper performance and customer 
relations. A letter left unanswered 
for three weeks; loss drafts held up 
because of incomplete paper work ; 
ignoring of a third party liability 
claim until an attorney comes in the 
picture; paying groundless claims 
because it is cheaper than fighting 
them—we are all too familiar with 
these and many other sources of 
irritation to the public. All these de- 
ficiencies must be overcome. 


Coupled with this must be an ex- 
panded industry public relations 
program. Our industry performs 
many tasks today which add im- 
measurably to the safety of life and 
property. Due credit for such serv- 
ices can only be gained through con- 
stant identification. 


No one in the industry is immune 


from a deterioration in personnel 
caliber—stock or mutual; Agency 
or Direct Writer; all are going to 
suffer. But most important of all, 
the true measure of the damage to 
the Industry will not be known until 
the second best graduates we may be 
settling for are running or attempt- 
ing to save the industry twenty-five 
years from now. 

The problem will not be solved 
by high-minded resolutions which 
are easily forgotten. Nationally, a 
permanent committee of representa- 
tives of all segments of the industry, 
should be established to conduct a 
continuing public relations program. 
Individual companies, agencies, etc., 
should each designate a top manage- 
ment officer to both stimulate the 
existing staff and’ closely direct re- 
cruiting efforts. 

It may well be said that good 
management strives for all these 
goals already. This is true, but the 
record indicates that overall we are 
falling short of the goal. Greater 
efforts are needed. The future 
strength of the insurance industry 
will be directly proportional to the 
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FOR AGENTS’ 
PERMANENT PROGRESS 


= Life, accident, sickness 
and hospitalization 


2. Generous contracts 
3, Opportunity 

4, Complete training 
5. Established company 
For full details, write C. M. 
Mitchell, Vice President 


and Superintendent 
of Agents. 






POSTAL LIFE 


612 WEST FORTY-SEVE 


& Casualty Insurance Co 


ANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI 








caliber of the personnel. 






PEOPLE NEED 
AN EDUCATIONAL FUND! 


= In order to provide the necessary education 
for success, it is of paramount importance 
that every family set-up an educational 
fund for their children. With college 
costs rising, the need for an educational 
fund becomes a basic necessity. s We 
should not place our product in the 
same category as such luxury items 

as tonics, automatic percolators, and hair dryers. We must stress 
the basic need for insurance. ® These basic needs such as an educa- 
tional fund can be well provided by insurance. At Federal, we have 
developed programs which meet such needs. For further information 
write Emery Huff, Agency Vice President. A few prime managerial 
positions still available in the Midwest area. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois 
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“Management Development?” 


‘f your goal is agency management, read these facts about Pacific Mutual’s Management Development 
rogram. Not do-it-yourself spare-time home study, this is organized full-time professional training. 


[he opportunity: New agency managers will 
xe needed for years to come, to fill openings 
reated by the continuing steady growth of 
*acific Mutual, one of the top 3% of the 
\ation’s life insurance companies. 





Vhere will all these management men come 
rom? Some from Pacific Mutual’s present 
taff. Some will be men who reply to this 
nnouncement, 






The challenge: It takes a good man—brighter 
and harder-working than most—to get into 
this Management Development Program... 
and to get through it. But the man who 
does complete the program has in his hands 
a rewarding career as manager of his own 
Pacific Mutual agency. 


The basic qualifications: To apply, you must 
be a college graduate, under age 36, with at 





least a year’s experience as an agent, You 
should expect to move to new cities (at com- 
pany expense, of course) as part of your 
training. 


The program: Men in Pacific Mutual’s Man- 
agement Development Program perform 
management duties full-time. They receive 4 
salary and expense account; personal pro- 
duction is also permitted. 
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or MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


If you are selected, you will attend the 
professionally staffed Agency Management 
Training School at Pacific Mutual’s home 
office in Los Angeles. You will train new 
agents as Assistant Supervisor in a Pacific 
Mutual agency. After promotion to Super- 
visor, you will learn to recruit and select 
new agents for this growing company. Next, 
as an Assistant Manager, you will work 
with an agency manager in executing all 
his responsibilities. 





In addition, you will study a part of 
C.L. U. each year at company expense. 
The first step: If these facts about Pacific 
Mutual’s Management Development Pro- 
gram match your ambitions—if you feel 
determined and equipped to succeed in 
agency management—if you meet the basic 
qualifications —apply today. 

In strict confidence, write us about your 
personal and business background. You will 
receive further information at once. Address: 








Taxation—from page 27 


in State B cannot be concerned about 
what happens in other states ; that is, 
he is not concerned with the fact that 
State A taxes foreign companies at 
a higher rate. Another reason why 
retaliatory taxes are not included in 
the rates is that the rate filings do 
not assume all companies will pay on 
a retaliatory basis for the same risk. 
Another serious disadvantage to 
retaliatory statutes is that more taxes 
may have to be paid in the short 
run. An example should illustrate 
this point. Assume that State A has 
a 4 per cent rate on foreign insur- 
ance companies while State B has a 
2 per cent rate. Also, assume that 
State B does not have a retaliatory 
law. Then a company domiciled in 
State A and operating in State B 
would pay a 2 per cent tax on pre- 
miums written in State B. But if 
State B should pass a retaliatory law, 
then the company domiciled in State 
A would have to pay (other bur- 
dens being equal) 4 per cent on the 
premiums written in State B. 


One rather serious objection on 
the part of states to retaliatory laws 
is that they allow other states to 
control domestic affairs of the home 
state. Since the retaliatory laws ap- 
ply to other obligations in addition 
to taxes, there is a certain amount of 
“control from without.” The ad- 
vantage to the insurance companies 
of having the statutes act as a brake 
on taxes, is a disadvantage to the 
states. That is, less taxes are paid 
inthe long-run period. Apparently 
the states are not as much concerned 
about this situation as they are about 
the disadvantages mentioned imme- 
diately above. As far as can be de- 
termined, this is because the legisla- 
tors making the laws are more con- 
cerned about what is happening now 
and less about what will happen in 
future years. Such a conclusion in- 
dicates that the application of the 
law is independent of fiscal or equi- 
table considerations. 

Under some circumstances, the 
efficacy of the retaliatory laws fails 
as a brake on taxes. When there are 
few domestic companies operating 





outside the borders of the home state, 
there are few companies subject to 
retaliation in other states, and hence 
less pressure is put on the legislature 
in the home state to hold down the 
taxes on foreign companies. 


There may be valid reasons (for 
example, in the case of security 
funds) for the exemptions of these 
funds from retaliation. However, if 
the states are to be prevented from 
imposing more taxes for security 
funds in the future, it seems that 
the funds must be subject to retalia- 
tion. This fact has been recognized 
in that the retaliatory laws now being 
passed do not exempt security fund 
taxes unless “heretofore imposed.” 

It is doubtful whether the applica- 
tion of the retaliatory laws is effec- 
tive in preventing the imposition of 
local taxes. That is, a small political 
sub-division of a state has too much 
to gain through the imposition of 
taxes to be influenced by insurance 
companies of its home state (and 
probably not even domiciled in that 
particular political sub-division). 
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qualify and receive 


write tous... 


ue tapes 
uataltan TE MADISON 1, - 
COMPANY -, WISCONSIN | 


IS THIS THE TIME FOR YOU 
TO TAKE THE BIG STEP 
TO GENERAL AGENT ? 


It’s time now for you to seriously consider your 
qualifications as a General Agent for one of America’s 
aggressive insurance companies — National Guardian 
Life! Right now the Company is expanding in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. If you have a minimum 
of two years’ experience in life insurance, you may 


© exceptional general agent’s contracts 

@ financing available for agency formation 

© effective modern sales aids 

© complete home office co-operation 

© a complete line of life, business and group insurance policies 


we'll keep it in complete confidence 


Mr. A. G. Schmedeman, Agency Vice President 
National Guardian Life Insurance Company 
P. O. Box 1191, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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In cases where a situation de- 
velops that was not contemplated 
when the retaliatory law was first 
passed, it is often desirable to have 
reciprocity agreements between com- 
missioners of states. This can be 
done in a state where the retaliatory 
law is on a permissive basis rather 
than a mandatory basis. But reci- 
procity concerning mandatory bur- 
dens tends to weaken the effective- 
ness of the laws.*§ 


Specific Exemption 


It is very unusual for a taxing 
statute to be written specifically to 
exempt insurance companies from 
retaliation. This has been done in 
one case, The Philadelphia School 
Tax. Other businesses than insur- 
ance companies pay this tax, but 
specific reference is made to insur- 
ance companies : 

“. . . ‘Business’ shall not include 
the following: . . . the business of 
any insurance company . . . doing 
business in such other states are sub- 
jected, by reason of the tax imposed 
by this act, to additional or further 
taxes .. . by such other state. . . .”?® 
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Distinction 


Because the C.L.U. degree brings professional distinction to 
life insurance careers, Lincoln Life salutes the C.L.U. movement 


and encourages C.L.U. study. 


And Lincoln Life’s extensive training programs better equip 


the LNL agent to participate in 


why Lincoln Life agents know they are building their careers 


with a company that is geared to 


me Lincoln 


NATIONAL 


2 
Li fe INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


C.L.U. work—another reason 


help its fieldmen. 








“The efficacy of the retaliatory laws 


would be greatly hindered if this 
type of statute were to spread. On 
the face of the matter, it looks as if 
there were exemption from the tax 
for insurance companies; but this is 
not always the case. There is no ex- 
emption to companies domiciled in 
states that do not have retaliatory 
laws, nor in states where the laws 
are not enforced, nor in states such 
as Indiana and Alabama, where the 
laws have been nullified or declared 
unconstitutional. Any time an analy- 
sis such as that above is made in- 
volving retaliation by another state, 
the assumption is made that there 
are other states with lesser tax bur- 
dens. If all states but two (other 
burdens being equal) had a 2 per 
cent rate on premiums, while the re- 
maining two states had a 1 per cent 
rate, and if one of the two remaining 
states were to raise its rates to 2 per 
cent, then companies of that state 
would be subject to retaliatory pres- 
sures in only one state (the remain- 
ing state with the one per cent rate). 
This means as more and more states 
raise their rates to a common level, 
there is less and less retaliation. 


Although it is to the advantage of 
ocean marine insurers to be taxed on 
a profit basis in order to compete 
with insurance companies of other 
countries, it would not be to the tax 
advantage of the insurance industry 
as a whole to have more lines of 
business on a profit basis. If more 
lines were on a profit basis, then, as 
illustrated above, these lines could 
not be included in the application of 
the retaliatory laws. The fewer the 
number of lines of business -subject 
to retaliation, the less effective are 
the laws, unless all lines should go 
to some other common basis. 


Other Difficulties 


Another breakdown of the effec- 
tiveness of the retaliatory laws 
would result in a case such as was 
contested in Delaware in 1956. 
Here certain casualty lines of busi- 
ness were taxed to provide funds for 
policeman’s pensions, The statutes 
providing for the tax stated: 

“... No insurance company af- 
fected by provisions of this section 
shall increase the rate of insurance 
premiums upon any insurable risk 
(Continued on the next page) 








Taxation—Continued 


affected by this section because of a 
tax provided for in this section.’’** 
The idea was to have the tax paid 
directly by the policyholder so it 
would not be a cause of retaliation. 
In this case, even though the insur- 
ance company technically is not pay- 
ing the tax, the tax is still directly 
related to the insurance premiums ; 
thus, as far as the insuring public is 
concerned, it increases the cost of 
insurance. 

In Mississippi, credit is given to 
domestic companies for taxes paid 
under retaliation to other states. This 
negates the whole idea of the retalia- 
tory protective features because do- 
mestic companies are not being re- 
taliated against in other states; and 
hence do not try to get the foreign 
tax reduced in their home states. 

When the tax is calculated pp an 
item-by-item basis rather than an 
aggregate basis, the total taxes paid 
are usually higher than if they are 
paid on an aggregate basis. For ex- 
ample, if State A charges $50 for a 
filing fee and State B charges $25 
for a license fee, then State B, when 
retaliating against companies in 
State A, charges both the $50 filing 
fee and the $25 license fee. Under 
the aggregate method the amount 
would be (other burdens being 
equal) $50 rather than $75. 

Raymond Harris points out that 
some states, New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, apparently try to avoid re- 
taliation by imposing a licensing fee 
on the agent for the privilege of 
representing an insurer in the capac- 
ity of an insurance agent.*? The 
rationale for this is that a tax on a 
company is subject to retaliation; a 
tax on the agent may or may not be 
subject to retaliation. 


Summary 


This study has not been an at- 
tempt to elaborate on the constitu- 
tionality of various retaliatory laws. 
To the extent that constitutionality 
has been discussed, it has been to 
give a background to the “evalua- 
tion” section. This background has 
included a general description of the 
retaliatory statutes, their content, 
and the administration by the states. 
Problems of local retaliation were 
also discussed. The evaluation has 
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attempted to show how the statutes 
can benefit and/or work to the dis- 
advantage of both the insurance in- 
dustry and the states. 

In conclusion, it should be re- 
emphasized that the most effective 
way for the insurance industry to 
prevent higher taxes in the long run 
is to have retaliatory laws in all 
states. In those states where there 
are no such laws now, it would be to 
the advantage of the insurance in- 
dustry to encourage the passing of 
these laws. This, of course, would 
mean that the insurance industry 
would pay more taxes in the short 
run but the safeguard of having the 
retaliatory law in all the states would 
be well worth this small price. 
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...the worth of your young prospect will increase. 


Step by step you can match his increasing value— 


automatically—with Occidental’s INCREASING 
TERM PLAN. 


The face amount stairsteps upward each year until, 
at the end of a 10 or 15 year period, double the original 
amount is ready to convert to a permanent plan. 


Although the coverage grows, the premium stays the same! 


(No evidence of insurability needed for the 
automatic increase, or the conversion. ) 


Your up-and-coming prospect plans to be worth 

more tomorrow than today. He needs insurance to grow 
with him. (Business values are ballooning, too. 

Owners are showing new interest in insurance that 
grows with these values. ) 


Increasing Term does just that. Ask us for details. 


oP nae ‘ 


2 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


©. ALFRED GRANUM, C.L.U. 
Chicago General Agency 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


E OF The Northwestern Mu- 
bdo are proud of the fact that 
almost half of our new business 
comes from repeat sales to old policy- 
owners. From the company stand- 
point, this makes us proud. But 
what of the other edge? What is the 
potential danger to the individual 
agent? What could be his tragedy? 

It’s this: If a company is averag- 
ing close to half its business from 
old policyholders and if the newer 
agent must write almost all of his 
on brand new people, then it follows 
that many experienced “old-timers” 
are writing far more than half of 
their new business on their own old 
policyowners. Therein lies the 
danger. 

A man comes into this business 
full of enthusiasm and of the knowl- 
edge that it can be the “best paid 
hard work in the world.” He does 
work hard and he gradually acquires 
a clientele. His production grows to 
a respectable figure. But then he 
gradually quits prospecting for new 
people and tends to live more and 
more off his own fat. The repeat 
business was earned when the first 
sale was made. The years go by. 
Some of the old customers move 
away; some buy all they can; some 
die; some are lost to a “brother-in- 
law in the business.” Suddenly, it 
seems, the well goes dry. 

If this happens at the time an un- 
derwriter was ready to retire any- 
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way, perhaps not too much harm 
is done. Too often, however, that is 
not the case. It has been my privi- 
lege to visit dozens of agencies in 
the land and I think it’s safe to say 
that in most of them it’s possible to 
find “old-timers” who think they’ve 
lost their touch, Yet they know more 
about the life inurance business and 
more about life than many others 
will ever have the chance to learn. 
They are skillful. They are consci- 
entious, They are thorough. They 
are sincere. They need business. 
They still want business. But by 
and large, they don’t write enough 
ef it. Sometimes they even become 
discouraged and come to doubt them- 
selves. This is the tragedy of indi- 
vidual dependence upon repeat sales. 


Prospecting and Promotion 


Have they lost their touch? Of 
course not! They were stars once, 
and they could be yet if they would 
not lose sight of the fact that their 
success will be in direct proportion 
to their willingness to recognize, and 
ability to do something about, the 
fact that this is fundamentally a 
prospecting and promotional busi- 
ness. 

The young man new to the busi- 
ness knows that prospecting is his 
problem; it is also the problem of 
any man who wishes to continue to 
grow and to progress in this busi- 
ness. If that is so, there is room for 
an organized attack upon the prob- 
lem. 

Visualize yourself as an agent at 
the end of a successful delivery in- 
terview. When you arranged the ap- 
pointment for the delivery, you em- 
phasized its importance by saying 
something like this to your client: 





“John, your new contract has been 
issued. Also, I’ve done a lot of 
work setting up the permanent rec- 
ord of your program and correlating 
this new asset with all of your others. 
Now, I don’t know whether you’ve 
thought of it this way or not, but 
if you haven’t you should—if you'll 
total the premiums you'll deposit 
over your lifetime, they amount to 
about $45,000. Quite an investment, 
wouldn’t you say? . . . The pur- 
pose of my call now, therefore, is 
to arrange an appointment at a time 
when you'll have at least an uninter- 
rupted hour so we will have the 
time to review your program in de- 
tail. We'll want to make certain 
everything is set up just exactly 
the way you want it.” 

Then, as you close his audit, you 
say: “John, you’ve had an opportu- 
nity to see how a life insurance pro- 
gram can be arranged. Tell me, 
frankly, what do you think of it?” 
What’s he going to say? He'll tell 
you you're great, won’t he? Once 
he has done that, you have accom- 
plished the first step in the six-step 
prospecting outline. You have en- 
couraged him to vocalize an affirma- 
tive. You did that intentionally be- 
cause once he hears himself tell you 
how good you are, he’ll really recog- 
nize it himself! Once he has done 
that, you are leading from a posi- 
tion of great strength as you move 
into the second step of the prospect- 
ing outline by “feeding” him sus- 
pects and telling him what you are 
going to do about them. 

You do so by saying, “Wonderful 
John, I’m glad you’re so enthusiastic 
about our work because one of these 
days, when my work load lets up a 
little, I hope to have an opportunity 
to meet your brother Frank and your 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Two-Edged Sword—Continued sure they are all right. Ii, at that 

time, you’d add a note of introduc- 
associate Bob . . . to give them a_ tion or recommendation, it will be a 
chance to take a look at our service big help to me and a service to them. 
too. As you'll recall, the method I Now, I know your brother Frank 
use in introducing myself to stran- is married, what else can you tell me 
gers for the first time is to write about him. Does he have any chil- 


them a brief note outlining the type dren? ... How old are they?... 
of work we do; then I telephone to And what is his title? . . . ete., 
ask if they would like to meet with etc.” 

me for ten minutes. When I get the Notice, and this is extremely im- 


letters ready, I’ll send them to you portant, that we move from step 
so you can look them over to be number two in the outline right into 








“Guarantee’s 
friendliness 
gives me a 
sincere 


feeling of 
security,” 


says retired Navy Captain Louis B. Race of the A. O. Stevenson 
Agency, San Jose, Calif., serving on the Guarantee Mutual Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the elite club of the Company’s top 12 representatives. 


“This Agency-Home Office grass roots relationship is 
dramatized every time I attend a regional meeting, a con- 
vention or when a home office representative visits our 
office. I’m on a first name basis with our president, agency 
vice president and many others. ™ It’s proof to me 
that the Company is interested in me, as well as every 
field representative. 


That knowledge et 
brings security.” aafsitiit TPE 

















Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


LIFE ¢ HEALTH e ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS e HOSPITALIZATION 
OMAHA 14, NEBRASKA 
Floyd E. Reynolds, CLU, Agency Vice President 
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step number three without giving the 
new client a chance to say yes, or no 
to the introduction procedure which 
is going to be used. The right to his 
help has been earned, we are en- 
titled to assume we are going to get 
it, and we just tell him what we are 
going to do about it. The names of 
the best suspects we have been able 
to glean from all of our previous as- 
sociations with this individual are 
fed back to him and he is told how 
we are going to approach them. The 
first time he is given *a chance to 
talk is in answer to our qualifying 
question : “Now I know your brother 
Frank is married. . . . Does he 
have any children?” 


Step Number Three 


If he answers the question, we 
are into step number three and by 
the very act of his answering he is 
doing three things: First, he is 
consenting to the method which we 
outlined ; that of mailing the letter 
of introduction to him to be endorsed 
by him. The second thing he is do- 
ing is helping us to check the quality 
of the individual we are suggesting. 
We don’t just want nominations, we 
want strong introductions to strong 
people. The third thing we are do- 
ing by asking him to qualify the per- 
son we suggested is requiring him 
to make flash mental connections 
with other people. If you require 
me to think of my brother Bob, for 
example, I cannot escape receiving a 
flash mental image of the engineers 
with whom he works, of the people 
with whom he sings in a barbershop 
quartet, and so forth. From this 
viewpoint, the persons whom we 
suggest to our nominator may be 
of no more value than the rusty 
water poured into the old kitchen 
pump to prime it, but if they do 
prime the mind as the water primes 
the pump, precious additional pro- 
spects will result just as the clear 
water follows the rusty prime back 
up the pump. 

By this time, having suggested 
two or three or four people to start 
with, and now having probed within 
the association areas of each of the 
persons whom we suggested, we 
might very well find ourselves with 
a list of seven or eight well qualified 
people. His mind should be moving 
freely in the prospecting area into 
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which we have guided it so we now 
have an opportunity to pin-point the 





whole discussion, to focus it upon 
the very best prospect he knows. 
This is done in step number five. 

We want introductions to people 
to whom we can sell life insurance 
now or in the future. To find them, 
take this list of seven or eight qual- 
ified names and turn it over physi- 
cally. While doing so, we say: “John 
forget these people for a moment and 
let your imagination wander a bit. 
Let it range over the entire pano- 
rama of people whom you know or 
know of in your work, in your so- 
cial contacts, in your church, and 
think of it this way: Over the next 
twenty years or so, there will be 
some physical changes here on your 
street. A few more buildings will 
come down, a few will go up, but by 
and large it will still be recognizable 
—except for one thing! The one big 
difference will be that the leaders on 
the street of today will be gone and 
a new generation will have taken 
their places. So the thing I’d like 
to have you do for me now is to try 
to pinpoint the man who, in your 
opinion, above all others, is going 
to have the outstanding chance to 
be one of those leaders. If you had 
to put your finger on just one of 
them, who would it be?” 

This question may start an en- 
tirely new train of thought. If it 
does, so much the better. If it 
doesn’t, turn the sheet back over 
and point to the list of seven or eight 
previously tabulated and ask for the 
leader on that sheet. Then explore 
the question of who has had some- 
thing happen to him recently which 
might make him a good current 
prospect—the promotion, the pay in- 
crease, the killing in the market, the 
change of responsibility or of loca- 
tion and so forth. 


The Sixth Step 


Finally, the sixth step. Starting 
with the best looking prospects un- 
covered and qualified so far, say 
something like this to your nomina- 
tor: “John, from what you’ve told 
me about him, I can see you know 
your associate Bob . . . quite well. 
Presumably he knows you well too. 
. . . Now let me ask you this, in 
addition to yourself who would Bob 
be apt to know well in this city? 
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Do you see what this question 
does? It makes it possible for you 
to prospect not just for the next 
generation of prospects, the next 
people you are going to try to sell; 
you are going one step farther and 
are already beginning to gather ideas 
as to where you will go after you 
sell Bob. You are not just one gen- 
eration ahead in your prospecting, if 
this question works you are two gen- 
erations ahead! If he wants to know 
why you want to know who Bob 


might know in addition to himself, 
you can tell him that it makes it 
easier to get acquainted if you find 
you have a number of common ac- 
quaintances. 

We had a complete fact-finding in- 
terview with our prospect, John. 
During that fact-finding interview, 
we quartered our brain and hung the 
four pieces on meat hooks high in 
each corner of the interview room. 
The first piece of our brain was big 


(Continued on the next page) 











Two-Edged Sword—Continued 


enough to control the asking of the 
questions themselves and to record 
the answers. That’s a simple me- 
chanical process. The second piece 
of brain did what it could to build 
our own prestige by asking the ques- 
tions in such a way as to arouse the 
interest and curiosity and cupidity 
of the prospect so that he would 
want to see us again. The third 
quarter sized up the prospect, de- 


cided what was important to him, 
and planned the solution and close. 
But the fourth one-quarter is the 
portion I’m thinking about right 
now. It is the part which recog- 
nized that if the other three chunks 
did their jobs well, we’d be out of 
a job unless it could come up with 
some ideas as to where we might go 
next. 

It reminded us, while talking 
about the occupation of the prospect, 
to ask him about the “organizational 
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structure” of his business. It re- 
minded us, in connection with a dis- 
cussion of his will or lack of it, to 
ask who the guardians of his chil- 
dren would be and who the wit- 
nesses were. It reminded us, while 
asking about ages of his parents, to 
also ask about ages of brothers and 
sisters on both sides, their states of 
health, their full names, their occu- 
pations and addresses. It reminded 
us to ask for the names of his~at- 
torney, his banker, his accountant, 
his trust officer, his personal physi- 
cian and his dentist. It reminded us, 
while exploring other business inter- 
ests, to ask if he knew of anyone who 
had gone into business for himself 
in recent years and who was doing 
unusually well. Opportunities for 
prospecting in the fact-finding inter- 
view? You bet! 

Now we have a knowledge of a 
six-step prospecting plan, and we 
have reviewed the four big areas of 
opportunity for obtaining the names 
of suspects to be fed to the nomi- 
nator to make the prospecting plan 
work. Next, let’s think about the 
situations in which this plan might 
be applied. 


Delivery Interview 


The first, and probably the best, 
opportunity to apply the prospecting 
pattern is at the end of the delivery 
interview. You'll be stronger in a 
closing interview if, when you walk 
into it, you believe you are going to 
get action and if you are prepared to 
do everything in your power to get 
it. Let nothing interfere with that 
effort until you have done every- 
thing you know how to do to get 
some definite action. But if all else 
fails, if the prospect will not agree to 
take some action immediately, do not 
lose the chance to get his help. We 
all know that a favorite dismissal 
from the procrastinating prospect is 
for him to tell us how good we are 
and how much he appreciates the 
work we have done for him. If we 
absolutely must take that for his 
answer for now, he has already taken 
care of step number one in the six- 
step prospecting pattern for us by 
giving us fhe affirmative we must 
otherwise request. 

Having decided not to buy, he'll 
probably be glad to compliment you 
to ease his own conscience. Again, 
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once he has heard himself tell you 
how good you are, he'll believe it 
himself even more strongly than he 
did to start with and again you are 
leading from a position of strength 
as you move into the second step of 
the prospecting process as outlined 
before. 

As I have repeatedly indicated, 
success with this prospecting method 
hinges, first of all, upon having done 
or shown enough so the nominator 
knows what we are capable of do- 
ing and then requiring him to actu- 
ally say so. Next, we had to be ready 
with the names of suspects to feed 
to him. Since the direct question 
may close the mind of the nominator, 
he was led into the discussion by 
feeding him the first few suggestions. 


Third Chance 


Move along to the third chance 
to use the prospecting outline, the 
end of an unsuccessful fact-finding 
interview. By an unsuccessful fact- 
finding interview, I mean one at the 
end of which you decided you had no 
case opened, no chance to make a 
sale soon. Consequently, no effort 
is going to be made to conduct a 


closing interview in the near future ~ 


and the prospect is told to forget 
about doing anything about his pro- 
gram for the time being. You might 
say something like this: “John, 
based on what you’ve just told me 
about your present situation, my 
feeling is that you were absolutely 
right in your thinking when I origi- 
nally contacted you. You'll recall 
stating then that you didn’t think 
you'd be in the market just now. It 
would, in my opinion, be improper 
for you to consider making any ma- 
jor changes in your program just at 
this time. I would like to keep in 
touch with you by mail however and 
should your situation change sud- 
denly, please remember that I’m as 
close as your telephone. I'll be in 
touch with you once or twice a year 
by phone or in person. Now, John, 
you’ve had an opportunity to see 
how life insurance can work. Tell 
me, frankly, what do you think of 
it?” 

Again, he’ll be so glad to have met 
‘a life insurance man who understands 
his situation and who isn’t trying 
to take sales advantage at an im- 
proper time, that he is almost cer- 
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tain to respond in an enthusiastically 
affirmative manner. If he does, you 
are over the first step in the pros- 
pecting outline and are ready to 
“feed” him the rest of the questions 
in the prospecting outline. 

When all is said and done, no six- 
step prospecting plan, no scheme of 
operation, no supervision plan, no 
mere mechanical techniques can take 
the place of a supercharged and 
highly motivated attitude. That’s 





what makes the difference, that’s 
what makes any plan work ! 

We started with the tragic pic- 
ture of the agent who knows every- 
thing he needs to know about the 
life insurance business to be a star 
but who permits the sands of his life 
to trickle away ineffectively because 
he loses sight of the fact that this 
is a prospecting business. Now let 
me try to show you the other side 

(Continued on page 96) 
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T IS DOUBTFUL if any other form 
Li business enterprise in our entire 
economy is more surely grounded 
on moral and, yes, spiritual prin- 
ciples or offers larger scope for their 
practice than does the institution of 
life insurance. We are aware, of 
course, of the role that life insurance 
performs in our national growth, the 
skill of putting savings effectively 
to work in needed investment areas 
which do much to maintain produc- 
tion, employment and economic 
growth. 

Our promotion of thrift and sav- 
ings through constantly educating 
the people of the need for providing 
for the future is, we know, the best 
answer to personal security, yet 
many are providing so well for today 
that nothing is being provided for 
tomorrow. You often hear it said 
that many people today are too much 
concerned with security. We all 
agree that to achieve just cozy secu- 
rity is not much of an ambition, yet 
security is a basic human need, 


A Practical Way 


The great thing about our prod- 
uct, life insurance, is that it gives the 
public a practical way to put secu- 
rity in its place, for it takes care of 
so many problems that otherwise are 
troublesome, yet allows us to get on 
with our jobs. Our policyowners 
are building their own security with 
life insurance and not just loking to 
somebody else to build it for them. 
It benefits them and, at the same 
time, by its very nature, the entire 
society. The future is challenging, 
for more and more people will look 
to life insurance to help them accept 
personal responsibility to guarantee 
personal security. 

The most important influence 
helping men to shape their security 
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SECURITY IS OPPORTUNITY 


for the future is the life underwriter. 
It is also true, I am glad to say, that 
the opportunity to assist others in 
building a program of personal se- 
curity will, in turn, provide an op- 
portunity for the agent to build his 
own security. 

We recently received a letter that 
said, in part: 
“This is the fiftieth anniversary of 
my policy issued to me in 1910. It 
has been paid up for some time now. 
Additions now exceed the face of 
the policy and also exceed additions 
for an identical policy issued the 
same day by 35%.” 


No Follow-up _ 


I must quickly say, however, that 
this gentleman added this in the last 
sentence of the letter: “I find Amer- 
ican business spends so much time 
to get new customers that they pay 
little attention to the old ones.” 

You have probably guessed it— 
He hadn’t had an opportunity to 
purchase again from my company be- 
cause there was no follow-up. It re- 
minds me of the old but true story 
about the late Henry Ford. He 
bought a large policy, and it was so 
impressive it was mentioned in the 
newspaper. After reading the story, 
an old friend approached Mr, Ford, 
congratulated him on the purchase 
and commented: “You know, 
Henry, I sell life insurance, too. 
Would you mind telling me why you 
didn’t buy at least part of this policy 
from me?” Henry’s answer was di- 
rect and simple: “You never asked 
me.” We must follow-up if we are 
to serve our prospects, policyholders 
and ourselves. 

Although much business comes 
from past policyholders, we know 
more of them bought their last pol- 
icy from some other company than 
purchased from us. Why? In many 
cases, it is simply because they didn’t 
have a continuing opportunity. A 
couple of years ago, in one of the 
Milwaukee agencies, an orphan pol- 








icyholder was assigned to three dif- 
ferent agents. 
this lead. Probably because it was 
a $1,000 woman policyholder it 
didn’t look very interesting. The 
agent who did follow it up has since 
had over $100,000 in premiums from 
this source. 

Our business calls for imagination, 
creative selling and, yes, hard work. 
Someone added that a little luck 
doesn’t hurt either. Well, luck 
doesn’t just happen. It is, I believe, 
the residue of hard work. A quote 
that I have always liked is this one 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s: “There 
are two kinds of success, one kind 
where the man has extra-ordinary 
ability and can do what other men 
cannot do. This kind of success is 
rare, for there are few such men. 
The other kind is where a man has 
ordinary ability but goes ahead and 
does what others could do but won't 
do.” 


Finest Sales Tool 


Relevant to this discussion is 
something that happened recently. I 
attended an important Southern con- 
ference this year and found that 
many of the agents there credit their 
remarkable success to the “Million 
Book.” The demonstration of how 
life insurance works creates a desire 
on the part of the prospect to solve 
his problems, be they personal, es- 
tate, or business. The ledger state- 
ment is undoubtedly the finest and 
most used sales tool we have in the 
Northwestern. Universally, I find 
the leaders quick to recommend ‘its 
use. There are many approaches and 
many ways to use the ledger state- 
ment, but I rather like this one: 
“Mr. Prospect, I suppose like most 
of the people I talk to, you feel life 
insurance is a rather complicated 
subject, and you really don’t under- 
stand how it works. Is that right? 
Well, this is not unusual. I know 
your time is valuable and so is mine. 
But I would like to match fifteen 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Start-in-life insurance pays toward college or marriage 


A NEW PLAN FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S FUTURE— EXCLUSIVE WITH JOHN HANCOCK 


How can you be sure your children will get the start in life you hope to give them? John Hancock’s 
new Start-in-Life Insurance provides an Education Fund (payable in installments) to help see your 
children through college, or a lump sum to help them start their married life, or a combination of the 
two. In the meantime, your children are covered by life 

insurance. Ask your John Hancock man for full information UNCOO 

about this new plan. ey 
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Security—Continued 


minutes of my time against yours to 
explain how life insurance works in 
a way, I feel, you will agree is clearer 
and more understandable than you 
have known it before. Did you know 
that in permanent life insurance 
there is never a time at your age, 35, 
when you will have a cost of more 
than one year’s premium and soon 
even that premium will be returned 
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along with all your other deposits 
in the form of guaranteed cash value 
in the contract. In other words, 
there will be no cost whatsoever tor 
the protection except a small amount 
of interest that the money could have 
earned elsewhere which, of course, 
would have been taxable. This is the 
only product I know of where you 
have compound interest at work on 
a guaranteed basis. Let me explain 
further by the use of this ledger 
statement. . . .” 

Doesn’t it make sense that if your 
prospect really understands how life 
insurance works, then he will be 
more interested in solving any prob- 
lems he might have with this miracle 
product. 

Estate creation is the problem of 
most young professional men, and 
saving money is difficult for them in 
these times. How about the young 
doctor? Has he ever stopped to 
think that he starts out his career 
with a $50,000 estate disadvantage 
over the young corporate executive. 
Well, it’s true. The young doctor 
doesn’t have the $30,000 value of 
social security benefits or the usual 
$20,000 or so of group insurance. 
To put his family on a par with his 
counterpart in industry, he must first 
have this $50,000 base amount. 

An agent’s security is his oppor- 
tunity and his life is really what his 
thoughts make of it. We human 
beings alter our lives by altering our 
attitudes of life. As Norman Vin- 
cent Peale put it: “You may not be 
what you think you are, but what 
you think, you are.” In the end, 
however, the thing of consequence 
is what we do. At times all of us 
tend to rationalize for a lesser per- 
formance than we know we are ca- 
pable of with reasons that, perhaps, 
sound good but are not, in fact, good 
sound reasons. 

Ours is a business opportunity. 
We selected the business for the se- 
curity of individual performance, to 
be able to guide our own destiny. It 
is most important that we recognize 
that we can succeed in this desire 
only if we do not limit our activity, 
and if we carefully organize our 
business just as any other prudent 
businessman must do. This is not 
easy and I am the first to recognize 
that your success does not come 
easily. Help and encouragement are 
needed by all men. 





NUCLEAR DEFENSE 


THe Mepicat DepaRTMENT of 
Northwestern National says that 
Americans can greatly reduce both 
the likelihood and the physical effects 
of nuclear war through “intelligent 
preparation and the will to survive.” 
The insurance doctors say, “our 
greatest danger lies in’ panic or 
apathy generated by scientifically ab- 
surd fiction and loose public state- 
ments picturing total destruction of 
the human race. . . . The average 
decline in radioactivity of fallout dust 
is such that two days after bomb 
burst it has shrunk to approximately 
a hundredth of its first-hour inten- 
sity; in a week it is down to about 
one five-hundredth of its initial 
strength. . . . One of the most pow- 
erful deterrents to (a nuclear) at- 
tack will be our determined, intel- 
ligent preparations to survive it. In 
this vitally important preventive 
work, every American citizen can 
play a part.” The report recom- 
mends shelters stocked with food 
and other supplies for at least two 
weeks, 


KEOGH BILL 


Tue House-passeD Keogh individ- 
ual retirement bill includes provi- 
sions detrimental to the use of in- 
dividual annuity, endowment, or life 
insurance contracts, Gerhard A. 
Munch, assistant general counsel of 
the Mutual Of New York, has 
said. Mr. Munch testified on behalf 
of the American Life Convention, 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence, and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at hearings be- 
ing conducted by the Senate Finance 
Committee on the bill, H.R. 10. 
Favoring the basic principles of the 
legislation, the insurance witness ex- 
pressed doubts that under the bill’s 
provisions, individual contracts as 
presently approved and issued un- 
der state insurance regulations could 
be utilized effectively by self-em- 
ployed persons for the purposes of 
H.R. 10. Most important of these 
provisions, Mr. Munch stated, are 
those prohibiting contributions for 
owner-employees in excess of the 
amounts deductible. 
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A Guide to Health Insurance Under- 
writing, by Earle B. Tilton, LL.B., 
director of underwriting and per- 
sonal lines, and Donald E. Yochem, 
M.D., vice president and medical di- 
rector, Nationwide Insurance Com- 
pany. 


In pointing out areas in which 
people can now be covered by health 
insurance who could not be covered 
before, this book reviews over 600 
“impairment variations,’ ranging 
from acid indigestion to yellow fever. 
Although the authors admit that 
health insurance cannot be extended 
to cover all persons, they indicate 
that many previously unacceptable 
risks can now be served. They ex- 
press hope for some people with mild 
diabetes, certain heart murmurs and 
high blood pressure—at increased 
premiums. 

A few benefits to underwriters 
available through this book are: a 
means for uniform and specific train- 
ing of health underwriters; a sav- 
ing of underwriting time and money ; 
a basis for underwriting and insur- 
ing special class risks along lines 
comparable to life insurance special 


risks ; and, on a humanitarian basis, 
the book makes a contribution to 
the whole industry, by encouraging 
service to otherwise unprotected peo- 
ple. 


$12.50 per copy, less in quantities. 
Published by Research and Review 
Service of America, Inc., 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indi- 
ana. 


Variable Annuities, by George E. 
Johnson, Executive Vice President, 
United Variable Annuities Fund, 
Inc. 


Written with an eye on the gen- 
eral reader as well as the profes- 
sional insurance man, this new hand- 
book by a recognized authority on 
the variable annuity gives a complete 
historical and financial portrait of 
this newest method of retirement in- 
come protection. After giving a run- 
down on what has happened over 
the past twenty years to the real 
income of annuitants who purchased 
fixed dollar annuities, taking into 
account the fact that the value of the 
dollar has been cut in half since 1941, 
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COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay an- 
other 45% in renewals over the next six years. If you 
want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
176 Whitney Avenue e 


New Haven 5, Conn. 





Mr. Johnson presents a forceful ar- 
gument for the place of the variable 
annuity in any program for retire- 
ment income. 

With sections on taxation, regula- 
tion, problems and misconceptions 
concerning this controversial type of 
annuity, as well as chapters designed 
to aid the salesman in making a pres- 
entation, this new book is truly a 
comprehensive and definitive guide 
to its subject. Included is a com- 
pilation of charts and tables show- 
ing economic trends since 1900 as 
they pertain to the question of the 
worth and potential value of variable 
annuities, This handy book does 
much to shed light on an area of the 
insurance business which has been 
imperfectly understood by many. 


197 pps. $5.50 per copy; less in 
quantity. Published by The Reprint 
Company, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Data on Selected Life 
Company Stocks 


Insurance 


This is the ninth annual- edition 
of a collection of financial data on 
the life insurance industry from the 
investment viewpoint. Twenty-two 
companies are considered in this 
edition, and a fifteen year record of 
the industry is given. In addition to 
a detailed summary of the operating 
figures for each of the companies 
listed, the recent dividend history is 
shown, as well as an illustration of 
the market performance of the com- 
pany’s stock issues since 1950. For 
the guidance of readers unfamiliar 
with life insurance financial state- 
ments, a glossary of terms is pro- 
vided. 


99 pps. Published by The First 
Boston Corporation, 15 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Money Management 


A concise and practical layman’: 
guide to the sensible allocation o! 
personal income, this book outlines 
common problems of budgeting, sav- 
ings, banking, credit and investments 
in language which is easily under- 
stood by the average wage-earner. 
Designed for use by banks and simi- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Virginia Supreme Court Holds In- 
sured's Voluntary Act Was Cause of 
His Death 


On July 25, 1959 Earl B. Smith 
was a fugitive from justice on a 
charge of murder. On that day the 
police officers were in pursuit of 
him and Smith took refuge in a 
barn. One State Trooper was shot 
by the fugitive and _ seriously 
wounded. During the ensuing four 
or five hours, the officers lobbed 
some twenty tear gas bombs through 
the openings of the barn. During 
this affray the barn caught fire and 
burned. Smith’s charred body was 
subsequently found inside the barn. 
The officers did not intend to set 
fire to the building, but sometimes 
tear gas bombs have been known 
to cause fires, although they are 
supposed to be non-inflammable. 

Smith had a policy of insurance 
with the Combined Insurance Com- 
pany of America which had been 
taken out some three years prior 
to his death. It provided, among 
other things, for certain proceeds to 
be payable if the insured died from 
accidental bodily injuries; and fur- 
ther, that the amount would be pay- 
able if the injuries were effected in 
any accident, or while injured within 
any burning building. 

The widow of the insured filed 
claim against the company after his 
death, as she was named the bene- 
ficiary in the policy, but the company 


For October, 1961 


The Legal Spotlight 


denied liability. Suit was filed and 
the case submitted to a jury which 
rendered a verdict for the plaintiff 
beneficiary for the amount specified 
in the policy. The defendant in- 
surance company moved to set aside 
the verdict, alleging that the death 
did not result from accident within 
the meaning of the policy. The trial 
judge held with the defendant on 
this motion and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Virginia Supreme 
Court. Judge Eggleston wrote the 
opinion for the Supreme Court, af- 
firming the case in favor of the com- 
pany. 

After stating the facts as above 

set out, the court defines accident as 
follows : 
“Accident: An event that takes 
place without one’s foresight or ex- 
pectation; an undesigned, sudden, 
and unexpected event; chance; con- 
tingency, often; an undesigned and 
unforeseen occurrence of an _ af- 
flicted or- unfortunate character ; 
casualty, mishap; as, to die by acci- 
dent.” 

However, this definition is modi- 
fied somewhat when the insured’s 
voluntary act comes into play. Quot- 
ing from a North Carolina decision, 
the court says that: 

“Where the policy insures against 
loss of life through accidental means, 
the principle seems generally up- 
held that if the death of the insured, 
although in a sense unforeseen and 
unexpected, results directly from 
the insured’s voluntary act and ag- 
gressive misconduct, or where the 
insured culpably provokes the act 
which causes the injury and death, 


it is not death by accidental means, 
even though the result may be such 
as to constitute an accidental injury. 
45 C.J.S., Insurance §753, p. 779.” 

The Virginia Supreme Court then 
proceeds to say that when one as- 
saults another or voluntarily enters 
into an affray and is hurt, he has not 
suffered an accident. 

Although there is no language in 
the policy concerned herein exempt- 
ing the company from liability for 
injury or death resulting from “vio- 
lation of law” this case is decided 
on the premise that the insured here 
was killed as a direct result of his 
voluntary criminal acts and not as 
a result of an accident. The insured 
voluntarily placed himself in a posi- 
tion where he knew or should have 
known that he was likely to be killed 
or injured. 

The court concludes its opinion 
stating that the application of the 
foregoing principle to this instant 
case precludes a recovery by the 
beneficiary. Here the insured, in 
resisting arrest and deliberately 
wounding an officer, voluntarily put 
himself in such a position. 


Smith v. Combined Insurance 
Company of America. Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, June, 1961. 


5 CCH Life Cases 2d, 109-111. 
David B. Worthy, Hutcherson & 
Greer, Main Street, Rocky Mount, 
Virginia, for plaintiff-in-error. 
George B. Dillard, Willard R. Fin- 
ney, Boxley Building, Roanoke, 
Virginia, for defendant-in-error. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Jury Finding that Injury Resulted from 
Automobile Accident Not Disturbed 
by Oklahoma Supreme Court 


The insured was a female who 
on May 28, 1957 was involved in 
an automobile accident which threw 
her against the steering wheel, caus- 
ing an extremely severe and painful 
hernia between her bladder and 
vagina. She was hospitalized for 
this condition and operated on to 
correct and repair the hernia. The 
insured had a policy with Bankers 
Service Life Insurance Company 
which had been in force about eight 
months prior to the accident. She 
made claim for hospital and surgical 
benefits under the policy, but same 
were denied by the company. The 
company alleged that at the time 
the policy was issued the insured 
had a history of physical disorder 
similar to the disorder upon which 
she bases her claim for recovery; 
that such disorder further was not 
disclosed to the company as required 
under the terms and conditions of 
the policy. 

In the suit that resulted the evi- 
dence disclosed that the insured had 
some kidney difficulty, but at the 
same time she took out the policy 
she did not have any active mani- 
festation of any kind. She had been 
told by her doctor that sometime 





CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


@ WHERE More’ Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

@ WHERE More EXECUTIVES Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 
Nation. 

@® WHERE No Position Is Too Small 
er Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 
dential Attention. 

@ WHERE Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardless of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 

© WHERE Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 

@ WHERE 35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 
Clientele. 
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she might need an operation, but he 
did not say for what or when. 

Her physician testified that such 
a herniation could not have occurred 
in the normal course of human 
events between the time the policy 
was taken out and the time of the 
accident and operation. There would, 
of necessity, have had to have been 
an excessive straining or injury to 
have brought on this hernia. The 
doctor said that such a thing as child- 
birth could cause this type of hernia, 
but as this did not occur in this 
case, there is bound to have been 
some intra-abdominal pressure that 
caused the hernia. 


Pre-existing Injury 


Based upon the testimony, the 
jury found for the plaintiff and the 
defendant insurance company ap- 
pealed ; the ground for appeal being 
that the injury was pre-existing 
and not caused by the accident. 

The Appellate Court chose not to 
disturb the finding of the jury, hold- 
ing for the plaintiff. 

The court stated that there is di- 
rect proof through the doctor and 
the plaintiff's witnesses that the in- 
jury giving rise to the hospitaliza- 
tion was sustained on May 28, 1957, 
instead of some prior date. There 
is no contention in the record that 
the automobile accident did not 
occur. 

The jury decided the question in 
plaintiff’s favor and it is the rule 
in this state that the Supreme Court, 
on an appeal, will not disturb the 
judgment of the trial court based 
upon the verdict of a jury if there 
is any evidence reasonably tending 
to prove either directly and im- 
mediately, or by permissible infer- 
ence, the essential facts necessary 
to sustain the verdict. As this is 
the situation in this case, the matter 
is affirmed. 


Bankers Service Life Insurance 
Company, plaintiff-in-error v. Gil- 
liam, defendant-in-error. Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, July, 1961. 5 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, 138-140. 

Thomas E. Bennett, 114 N. Broad- 
way, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, for 
plaintiff-in-error. 

Milor & Thomas, Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, for the defendant-in-error. 





VARIABLE ANNUITY BILL 


Tue District or CotumBia Com- 
mittee of the Senate is considering 
a bill, already passed by the House, 
which would give holders of con- 
tracts in two variable annuity com- 
panies domiciled in the District cer- 
tain limited management voting 
rights. The bills are supported by 
the two companies—Variable An- 
nuity Life and Equity Annuity Life, 
as well as Government Employees 
Life, which has said that it intends 
to issue variable annuities. The bill 
is also supported by other District 
life companies. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission opposes pas- 
sage of the bill, saying that it does 
not provide sufficient protection to 
contract holders. 


“CONFLICT OF INTEREST" 


RECENTLY Commissioner Charles R. 
Howell, New Jersey, sent a letter to 
life companies calling for procedures 
to prevent conflict of interest. Con- 
siderable interest has been evinced 
in this subject. It is understood that 
another state important from an in- 
surance standpoint is actively con- 
sidering action similar to that of 
New Jersey, and at least two of the 
largest life companies are in the 
process of framing conflict-of-inter- 
est rules. Besides personal invest- 
ments of officers, areas being con- 
sidered by companies include gifts, 
paid vacation trips, and similar free 
benefits extended to officers or em- 
ployees, particularly those in pur- 
chasing, underwriting, or invest- 
ments. 


FIRE DEATHS 


Asout 6,000 persons die in home 
fires each year in this country with 
children and the elderly the most 
frequent victims, a study conducted 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reveals. About 3,000 chil- 
dren, almost one-third of whom are 
alone when fire breaks out, die in 
fires each year in this country. Up 
to 85% of all lives lost in home fires 
might be saved by preplanned escape 
measures. Every 45 minutes fire 
takes a human life in the United 
States, the Association warns. 
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illiam A. Archbold, Minneapolis, right, counsels Claude M. Conley, Charlottesville, Va., and Gerald H. Pooler, Denton, Texas at a 
recent N/W National Home Office School. 


At Northwestern National Life we believe that proper counseling of 
the new man represents a significant part in his development. At our 
Home Office School we assign two to three new men to each of our 
Management Trainees. They act as counselors to these men throughout 
the School, analyzing each man’s market, checking his progress, suggest- 
ing ways to improve his work habits and techniques. In this way, they 
learn to provide, when they later go into management, the continuing 
counsel which will be needed by both new and old men under their 
direction. We always have 12 to 18 men in our Management Training 

SCHOOL Program. 
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RTERED LIFE UNDERWR 


PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION (ESSAY SECTION) 1960 


QUESTION 4 


(a and b) Describe the nature 
of the following types of ‘trusts, 
indicating for each a situation in 
which it may be used advanta- 
geously: 

(1) a funded life insurance 

trust, 

(2) a short-term reversionary 

trust, and 

(3) a testamentary trust. 

(c) Describe fully the differ- 
ent ways in which life insurance 
proceeds payable under the fixed- 
amount settlement option may be 
made to qualify for the federal 
estate tax marital deduction. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a and b) (1) A funded life in- 
surance trust is an inter vivos trust 
whose corpus includes one or more 
life insurance policies plus income 
producing property, the income from 
which is used to pay premiums on 
the life insurance policies. Such a 
trust relieves the donor of the man- 
agerial responsibility of the property 
used to fund the trust, it assures pay- 
ment of premiums provided the in- 
come from the property transferred 
is sufficiently large to do so; and it 
can have the advantage of unifying 
the insured’s estate, by placing the 
bulk of his property and insurance 
under one trust agreement. If the 
trust is irrevocable, it may reduce 
the federal estate taxes to the extent 
that property is transferred out of 
the estate of the insured, although 
the creator may then be liable for 
gift taxes on the property trans- 
ferred into the trust. There may 
also be an income tax advantage to 
the grantor if the life insurance pol- 
icies placed in the trust are on the 
life of someone other than the 
grantor. The income from the trust 
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(Continued) 


property which is used to pay the life 
insurance premiums will be taxable 
to the trust at rates which will prob- 
ably be lower than would otherwise 
apply to the grantor. As an example, 
a man may place policies on his own 
life in an irrevocable insurance trust. 
His wife may then place property 
which she owns into the trust and 
direct that the income from this prop- 
erty be used to pay the life insurance 
premiums. Their children may be 
named as the beneficiaries. If the 
trust is properly drawn, the pro- 
ceeds of the policies will not be in- 
cluded in either the husband’s or 
the wife’s gross estate. The income 
from the property used to fund the 
trust will be taxable to the trust 
since the insurance is not on the 
life of the grantor of the property. 
Of course, the trustee will also man- 
age the property in the trust, pay the 
premiums, and administer the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance pursuant to 
the trust agreement. 

Furthermore, such a life insur- 
ance trust could provide liquidity 
for the estate which will come from 
the life insurance proceeds. Terms 
of the trust may permit the trustee 
to lend funds to the executor, 
secured by some of the estate’s non- 
liquid assets, and to purchase out- 
right some of the estate assets. 
There is also a possible saving by 
the elimination of probate fees, elim- 
ination of delays and other costs of 
administration since the proceeds 
pass outside the probate estate. Of 
course, the trustee’s fees would off- 
set some of these savings. 

Finally, since income producing 
property is given to the trustee dur- 
ing the lifetime of the grantor, this 
will guarantee that premium pay- 
ments will be made irrespective of 
creditor actions or business reverses, 

(2) A short-term reversionary 
trust is an inter vivos trust which 


is established for a specified or de- 
terminable period of time, and, at 
the termination of the trust, the prin- 
cipal will revert to the creator of the 
trust or his estate. 

An important reason for the es- 
tablishment of a short-term rever- 
sionary trust is the possibility of re- 
ducing the grantor’s income tax 
liability. Under the tax law, if the 
grantor of the trust has no right to 
receive the income or the corpus of 
the trust for at least ten years and 
does not retain substantial control 
over the trust property, the trust in- 
come will be taxable to the bene- 
ficiary of the trust if distributed or 
to the trustee if accumulated. If 
the trust is created for certain chari- 
table purposes, its duration may be 
for as short a period as two years 
and the income will not be taxed to 
the grantor. There is an exception 
provided in the revenue code which 
permits a termination and reversion 
to the grantor upon the death of the 
income beneficiary. Thus, it is con- 
ceivable that the trust will not en- 
dure and remain out of the control 
of the grantor for the full ten-year 
period. Rather than selecting a def- 
inite term of ten years or more, 
the term of the trust may be meas- 
ured by the beneficiary’s life. A 
trust to run during the life of an 
aged mother, who is the beneficiary 
of the trust, will satisfy the require- 
ments of the tax law even though 
her life expectancy should be less 
than ten years. 

The short-term reversionary trust 
may be used to minimize Federal 
income tax liability by virtue of the 
fact that new taxpayers are created, 
and that the burdens of the income 
tax fall on someone other than the 
donor. At the same time, the trust 
preserves the grantor’s right to the 
corpus of the trust through the de- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Today 48 Massachusetts Mutual policyholders, three of them women, 
each own $1 million or more of life insurance in that Company. Before 1954 


the company records showed no $1 million policyholders. There were 28 by 
1958 and 40 by November, 1960. 


The life insurance ‘‘multi-millionaire” has now emerged. Seven policy- 
holders are protected by $2 million or more of Massachusetts Mutual life in- 
surance. All of these ‘“‘multi-millionaires” are married men with children. Their 
average age is 43 and they purchased their first Massachusetts Mutual policy 
at average age 29. They now have an average of 11 policies each. Three of 
them are company presidents, three hold other executive positions, and one is 
a financier. 


Here are 3 reasons why we used this space 
to tell this story... 


It suggests that the quality of our product appeals to dis- 
criminating buyers. 


It indicates the quality of our Field Force whose training 
and sales tools equip them for any market. 


It has been in the news — the story of our “multi-million- 
aires” has rated space in major newspapers across the 
country. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ORGANIZED 1851 


114 GENERAL AGENCIES IN 108 CITIES PLUS 85 DISTRICT OFFICES AND 39 GROUP OFFICES 

















C.L.U. Questions—from page 74 


vice of exercising the right of revo- 
cation after a fixed period of time. 
Through the use of this trust, and 
without permanently giving up his 
property, the high bracket taxpayer 
can effect income tax savings during 
the term of the trust because of the 
difference between his tax bracket 
and that of the beneficiary or trustee. 
Of course, there may be a gift tax 


liability on the value of the gift 
of the right to income during the 
term of the trust. The grantor may 
also reduce his gross estate for estate 
tax purposes by the amount of the 
after tax (at his income tax rates) 
income which he would have other- 
wise received from the trust prop- 
erty during the term of the trust. 
The corpus of a short-term rever- 
sionary trust, itself, would not nor- 
mally be removed from the grantor’s 
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taxable estate. Therefore, these 
short-term trusts do not result in 
substantial estate tax savings. 

By using a short-term reversion- 
ary trust the grantor will have an 
opportunity to observe the admini- 
strative ability of the trustee during 
the grantor’s lifetime. Having the 
benefit of this opportunity to ob- 
serve the administration of the 
short-term reversionary trust, the 
grantor can decide whether he wants 
a particular trustee to serve as trus- 
tee for a subsequent testamentary 
trust or other inter vivos trusts for 
longer durations. 

The short-term reversionary trust 
has all of the advantages of other 
types of trusts in relieving the 
grantor and the beneficiary of man- 
agement responsibilities relative to 
property and investments. 

For a man in a high income tax 
bracket, the use of a short-term re- 
versionary trust may be a good way 
to provide for the education of mi- 
nors. Specific property is ear-marked 
for educational purposes and the in- 
come from the property can be ac- 
cumulated for educational uses and 
taxed at the rate applicable to the 
trust rather than the rate which 
would be applicable to the grantor. 

(3) A testamentary trust, some- 
times known as a trust under will, 
is one created by will and becomes 
operative only at the death of the 
testator. Such a trust can be used 
to unify the insured’s estate so that 
all of his estate assets will be han- 
died under one arrangement and one 
trustee will administer the assets. 

A testamentary trust may be used 
to minimize death taxes on property 
transferred at the death of one or 
more subsequent beneficiaries. For 
example, the most advantageous use 
may already have been made oi 
the federal estate tax marital de- 
duction. The testator may wish his 
wife to have the income from specific 
property throughout her lifetime bu 
also wants to make sure that this 
property is not caught in his wife’s 
estate upon her subsequent death. 
A testamentary trust can serve this 
purpose by creating a life interest 
in the income from the property but 
giving her no power or control over 
the corpus either during her lifetime 
or at her subsequent death. 

A testamentary trust has a further 
advantage for the beneficiary in that 
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the trustee may supply personal ele- 
ments lacking in the beneficiary such 
as character, experience, and knowl- 
edge of investments. Discretionary 
powers can be granted the trustee 
to meet special needs of the bene- 
ficiary as they arise, and in cases 
where minor children are named as 
beneficiaries of the trust it avoids 
the need for a guardian. 

A testamentary trust also has the 
advantage of assuring that the es- 
tate assets will be used according 
to the testator’s wishes. After his 
death a substantial degree of flexi- 
bility may be available in the ad- 
ministration of the trust depending 
upon the breadth of the discretion- 
ary powers the testator places in the 
hands of the trustee. Finally, a test- 
amentary trust can be established in 
the form of a “spendthrift trust” to 
protect the property from the claims 
of the creditors of the beneficiary. 

(ce) There are several ways in 
which life insurance proceeds pay- 
able under the fixed amount settle- 
ment option may be made to qualify 
for the federal estate tax marital de- 
duction. In all cases, the proceeds 
must be held by the insurer subject 
to an agreement to pay them in in- 
stallments with all such amounts 
payable during the life of the sur- 
viving spouse and payable only to 
her. Such installments must be pay- 
able annually, or more frequently, 
commencing not later than thirteen 
months after the decedent’s death. 
However, the contract will not fail 
to meet the requirements for the 
marital deduction merely because 
the surviving spouse must comply 
with certain formalities in order to 
receive the first payment (such as 
making proof of death). 

1. The proceeds will qualify if 
the surviving spouse has the power, 
exercisable in favor of herself or her 
estate, to appoint who is to receive 
the residual amount held by the in- 
surer. Such power in the surviving 
spouse must be exercisable by such 
spouse alone and (whether exercis- 
able by will or during life) must be 
exercisable in all events. The 
amounts payable under such con- 
tract must not be subject to a power 
in any other person to appoint any 
part thereof to any one other than 
the surviving spouse. The surviving 
spouse’s power must be in existence 
immediately following the dece- 
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dent’s death, but the use of a com- 
mon disaster clause that conforms 
to the provisions of the code would 
not disqualify the property from the 
marital deduction if the surviving 
spouse actually survives the period. 

2. The proceeds will qualify also 
if the income is payable to the 
spouse during her lifetime with full 
and unrestricted right of withdrawal 
of the remaining proceeds. 

3. Finally, the proceeds will 
qualify if the income is payable to 


GREENSBORO, 


e ACCIDENT 
NORTH 


and SItcKNESS 
CAROLINA 


A company with 1.7 billion dollars insurance in force, now protecting over 3 million people 


the spouse during her lifetime with 
any residual payments to be paid to 
her estate upon her death. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) Describe the provisions of 
the federal gift tax law which may 
operate to allow a person to make 
gifts during his lifetime without 
incurring gift tax liability. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) With respect to the trans- 
fer of a life insurance contract 
on the life of the owner to a 
third party, describe the tests 
that are applied under federal 
gift tax law to determine (1) 
whether a gift has been made, 
and (2) whether it is a gift of 
a present interest. 

(c) Explain how each of the 
following gifts of life insurance 
policies would be valued for fed- 
eral gift tax purposes: 

(1) The owner of a paid-up 

non-participating life in- 
surance policy transfers, 
without consideration, all 
incidents of ownership of 
the policy to another per- 
son. 
A man purchases an an- 
nual premium life insur- 
ance policy on his own 
life and immediately 
upon issue of the contract 
transfers, without consid- 
eration, all incidents of 
ownership of the policy 
to his son, but continues 
to pay each annual pre- 
mium. 


(2) 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) There are five provisions un- 
der the federal gift tax law which 
may operate to allow a person to 
make gifts during his lifetime with- 
out incurring gift tax liability : 

1, The annual exclusion, The 
first $3000 of gifts of present inter- 
ests to each donee is excluded in de- 
termining the total taxable gifts for 
each calendar year. The annual 
$3000 exclusion applies to gifts made 
to each donee, regardless of the num- 
ber of donees in any given calendar 
year. 

2. The specific exemption, A per- 
son is privileged to deduct during 
his lifetime a total of $30,000 for 
gifts whether of a present or a fu- 
ture interest. The $30,000 specific 
exemption is a cumulative exemp- 
tion and not an annual exemption. 

3. The marital deduction. <A 
donor spouse is entitled to a marital 
deduction (somewhat similar to the 
estate tax marital deduction) of one- 
half the value of gifts of separate 
property made to his spouse. 
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4. Split gift provision. If the 
spouse of a donor consents to a gift 
to a third person, the gift may be 
treated for federal gift tax purposes 
as being made one-half by each 
spouse, Therefore, under the split 
gift provision a donor may, in effect, 
double both the annual exclusion 
and the lifetime exemption, assum- 
ing that the spouse of the donor con- 
sents to the gifts. 

5. Charitable, public and similar 
gifts. A person may deduct the full 
amount of any gift made to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, any 
state, territory or any political sub- 
division thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, for exclusively public 
purposes. Gifts to organizations es- 
tablished and operated for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, as well as gifts 
to a fraternal society, order, or as- 
sociation, operating under the lodge 
system, provided the gifts are used 
for the enumerated purposes, are de- 
ductible in full. Deductions equal to 
the full value of any gifts to posts, 
auxiliary units, or organizations of 
war veterans organized in the 
United States or its possessions are 
also allowed. 

(b)(1) For a transfer to con- 
stitute a gift under the federal gift 
tax law the following requirements 
must be met: 

(i) There must be a donor com- 
petent to make the gift; 

(ii) There must be a donee capa- 
ble of receiving the gift; 

(iii) There must be either actual 
or constructive delivery of the prop- 
erty to the donee or someone acting 
on behalf of the donee; 

(iv) There must be an acceptance 
of the gift by the donee. 

If a person transfers property for 
less than adequate consideration in 
money or money’s worth, the differ- 
ence between the property’s value 
and the consideration for the trans- 
fer is deemed to be a gift and is 
included in calculating the gifts made 
during the calendar year. 

At common law the intention to 
make a gift is an essential element 
of a gift; however, in determining 
whether a transfer constitutes a gift 
for federal gift tax purposes, the 
question of intention is largely ig- 
nored, 

(2) The transfer to a third party 
of a life insurance contract on the 





life of the owner would be consid- 
ered a gift of a present interest if 
no restriction has been placed on the 
donee’s right to the use, possession, 
or enjoyment of the policy immedi- 
ately; or if there has been an out- 
right unconditional gift direct to the 
donee with all incidents of owner- 
ship and rights to all policy proceeds 
vested in the donee. Thus, the abso- 
lute assignment of a life insurance 
policy to a third party would be a 
gift of a present interest but irrev- 
ocably designating a beneficiary to 
receive the death proceeds on the 
death of the owner would not be a 
gift of a present interest. The dis- 
tinction becomes important since the 
donor may make use of the $3000 
annual exclusion if it is a gift of a 
present interest but he is not per- 
mitted to use the annual exclusion 
for gifts of a future interest. The 
$30,000 specific exemption is appli- 
cable to gifts of either a future inter- 
est or a present interest. 

Under the Internal Revenue 
Code, a gift in trust for a minor 
beneficiary will not be considered a 
gift of a future interest if: 

(i) the trustee can expend both 
the income and the property of the 
trust for the child’s benefit ; 

(ii) the trust will end when the 
child attains age 21, or before, and 
he will then receive the corpus; and 

(iii) in the event of his death 
before he attains the age of 21, the 
trust will end at his death, and the 
corpus will then be payable to his 
estate or to whomever he may ap- 
point under a general power of ap- 
pointment. 

(c)(1) The value of a paid-up 
non-participating life insurance pol- 
icy for gift tax purposes is the single 
premium a company would charge 
for the same contract with the same 
amount of insurance on the life of a 
person of the insured’s attained age, 
less any indebtedness that consti- 
tutes a lien against the policy. This 
would be the replacement cost of the 
policy. 

(2) The value for gift tax pur- 
poses of a new annual premium life 
insurance policy on the owner’s life 
is the gross premium paid by the 
owner at the time of the gift. Any 
subsequent premiums paid by the 
donor would constitute gifts in the 
years in which the premiums are 
paid, 
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AUTO DEATHS 


JUNE OF THIS year saw an improve- 
ment in the toll of motor vehicle 
deaths with the total dropping 3% 
from 3,210 in the same month last 
vear to 3,110. The total for the first 
six months of this year is 16,980 
or 1% less than the total of 17,170 
reported for the same period of 1960. 
our of the six months have shown 
improvement over the comparable 
month of the previous year, but 
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March recorded a 17% increase, 
All figures are estimates of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 





HEALTH BOOKS 


Tue Heattu INSURANCE Institute, 
418 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., now has available the 1961 
edition of “A List of Worthwhile 
Health Insurance Books.” The 31- 


page booklet lists a selection of books 
on health insurance currently avail- 
able from commercial publishers and 
other sources, grouped in the table 
of contents as follows : Health Insur- 
ance Books; Annual Publications, 
including directories and _biog- 
raphies, policy information and 
rates, statistics and information in- 
dustry wide, and on individual com- 
panies; General Insurance; Geron- 
tology; Social Security; Vital Sta- 
tistics, 
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How tall 
do you stand 


in Group Insurance? 


If your hot group prospects cool off because you 
can’t get fast enough action—call the Group De- 
partment of American United Life. 

You and your prospective client will both get im- 
mediate service from experienced A-U-L group spe- 
cialists, who are expert at tailoring contracts to suit 
individual company needs. 

Using A-U-L you’re immediately competitive, 
with the right price—broad coverage—fiexible un- 
derwriting. American United Life approaches the 
problem of rates on a practical basis. 

Known for its co-operative ‘‘Partnership Philos- 
ophy”—it’s the Company for you when you want 
fast, efficient action. When you place your call, ask 
for Sherman Jenson, vice-president, Group. 


A°'U-L 


HE COMPANY WITH A+UsL is a good Company to buy from 
ALL THINKERS and sell for. You too can stand tall against 
ALL PLANNERS the strongest competition, when backed 
ALL DOERS by A-+UsL resources and “know-how.” 


AOE: 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS - FLEXIBLE OPTIONS - LOW NET COST SPECIALS - BUSINESS 
LIFE INSURANCE - KEY MAN - PARTNERSHIP - ANNUITIES - UNIQUE JUVENILE - GROUP 
LIFE - GROUP CREDIT INSURANCE - GROUP MORTGAGE INSURANCE - GROUP RETIREMENT 
+ PENSION TRUSTS - NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY INCOME - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
MAJOR MEDICAL . GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL - SPECIALISTS 
IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE. 
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EDUCATION ®@ 


Automated Teaching 


E. F. COOLEY 
Director of Methods Research 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


HE NEW AUTOMATED teaching 
fot being developed offer 
real hope of reducing waste and 
waste reduction is always important. 
The waste to which I refer is the 
waste of time of students and 
trainees and in the latter case, this 
waste means waste of the money of 
employers. 


General Survey 


While I lay no claim to being an 
expert on this subject, I have col- 
lected a number of facts and opin- 
ions, and will present a general sur- 
vey in elementary terms. 

Training is usually done in 
classes of fifteen to twenty-five peo- 
ple. Whenever you have a group 
that big in any activity, there is 
bound to be compromise of some 
kind. The place, the time, the in- 
structor, all are compromises to some 
extent. A class as it is usually run 
means more compromise. Some can 
go faster than others and usually a 
class is slowed to the pace of the 
slowest. Sometimes two or three in- 
dividuals dominate the class, ask and 
answer all the questions. The in- 
structor never knows if the others 
are learning until the first test. 

There are tests and tests. At best, 
they comprise only a sample of the 
facts the trainees should have 
learned. A test may show how much 
each student has learned and it may 
not. 

There are other hazards which 
prevent rapid and thorough learn- 
ing. One of the most common is a 
poorly chosen teacher, one who does 
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more to confuse than to clarify the 
subject. Instructors are chosen very 
often because they know the subject, 
without regard for whether they 
have any ability to teach it. A 
teacher must know his subject, but 
knowing the subject does not nec- 
essarily make him a good teacher. 
Perhaps some of my readers have 
had the experience of receiving pri- 
vate tutoring from an instructor 
who really knows how to teach. 
Then you were the sole subject of 
his attention, every question was 
yours to answer. The competent 
tutor soon knew whether you had 
a good grasp of the subject or not, 
and developed his remarks and 
questions accordingly. You were 
able to learn at your own pace. You 
were neither held back by those who 
learned more slowly nor urged to 
go faster than you could by ad- 
vanced students in the class. 


Approaches a Tutor 


I will not go so far as to claim 
that any teaching machine is as 
good as a good tutor. But for some 
subjects a well planned text in a 
good machine approaches the situ- 
ation of having a private tutor. Es- 
pecially is this true when the stu- 
dents are well motivated, are really 
anxious to learn. Certainly this is 
our situation when we carefully 
choose candidates for a new en- 
deavor in our organization and they 
know that a raise or promotion de- 
pends on how quickly they learn the 
new work and become productive on 
it. 

The terms, “teaching machine,” 
“automated learning,” and “pro- 
grammed text,” need some clarifi- 
cation. It is easy to get the idea 
that the machine is the all-important 
feature of this new technique. How- 


ever, this is not the case, in my 
opinion, A mechanical device may 
be very helpful but is is not the nec- 
essary element. 

The essential features are two: 
First in importance is the carefully 
developed sequence of questions or 
statements called the “program.” 
The learner must make a definite 
response to each step before pro- 
ceeding to the next. 


Immediate Scoring 


Second is the fact that the learner 
is told immediately whether his 
answer is right or wrong. The most 
effective program is one to which 
the learner responds correctly at 
every step. The reward of being 
right constitutes “reinforcement” of 
the fact in his mind. Since the steps 
or “increments” of knowledge are 
small and many, each requiring indi- 
vidual response, there is oppor- 
tunity for almost continuous rein- 
forcement. 

An incremental _ presentation, 
properly constructed, leads to more 
complete learning. It brings the 
student along to a gradual mastery 
of the subject as he progresses from 
simple to increasingly difficult in- 
crements. Meticulous text prepara- 
tion leaves no gaps or ambiguities to 
impede understanding. 

This sort of text may be presented 
in book form or by certain types of 
mechanical devices. But in either 
case the important thing is the prep- 
aration of the text, however it may 
be presented. 

I'd like to describe some of the 
forms of presentation. First, let's 
consider the “scrambled book,” as 
developed by Norman Crowder of 
U. S. Industries, Inc., producer of 
the Autotutor machine. Please note 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Teaching—Continued 


that the scrambled book is the stu- 
dent’s first introduction to this sub- 
ject, not an auxiliary to other texts 
which have to be read first. 

The first page gives the student 
some information about the subject, 
and at the bottom a choice of two 
or three possible answers. Each 
answer is followed by a page num- 
ber. If he chooses the wrong an- 


swer, he is given on the correspond- 
ing page an explanation of why the 
answer is wrong, then told to re- 
turn to the page where the question 
appeared. If the correct answer is 
selected, when he goes on to the 
other page he is given a verbal pat 
on the back for being right and 
then exposed to another bit of in- 
formation. This leads to another 
question with multiple-choice an- 
swers at the bottom of the same 





Jefferson Standard Does It Again! 
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ACCUMULATIONS 






' “Another Jefferson Standard PLUS!” says Mr. 4%. “Live on 
your first-year commissions and leave your renewals on deposit 
with the Company — now at 5% interest, compounded annually, 


on the first $5,000.” 


Mr. 4%, the Jefferson Standard agent, long has enjoyed the 
valuable privilege of leaving his renewals on deposit with the 
Company to accumulate at 4% interest. NOW Jefferson Standard 
is allowing its agents 5% interest, compounded annually, on the 
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page. And so he proceeds through 
the book. 

The Autotutor uses the scrambled 
book technique. It is a projector 
for 35 mm. film. Each page goes 
on a single frame and may be pro- 
jected on the screen. A single roll 
of film will hold 10,000 frames or 
pages, which is the equivalent of 
several books. 


Convenient Page Turner 


When you use the machine and 
wish to go to a certain page, you 
merely punch out the page number 
in the keyboard, hit the motor bar, 
and the machine spins the film to 
the desired page. You can say, I 
suppose, that the machine is just a 
very expensive page turner. But 
you must admit that it is a very 
convenient one. It is also capable of 
turning itself into a moving picture 
projector and of accumulating totals 
of the number of right answers on 
first attempt or of total time for a 
certain sequence, if such scores are 
desired. 

There is no denying that the ma- 
chine adds cost to this method of 
training. But it also adds “glam- 
our,” makes the process more in- 
teresting. I might add that U. S. In- 
dustries, Inc., is also offering a 
“compact” model of the Autotutor. 

The scrambled book technique 
illustrates one of the two main 
schools of thought in the field of 
mechanized training, the “multiple 
choice” method. It is very much 
like multiple choice tests which have 
been in use for years. 

The rival method is often called 
the Skinner approach after the fa- 
mous psychologist, Dr. B. F. Skin- 
ner of Harvard. Skinner insists that 
the student “construct” an answer 
for each question, that this is much 
more effective as a learning process 
than the multiple choice methods. It 
appears that more machines have 
been designed as copies or revised 
versions of the original Skinner ma- 
chine than have been made to imple- 
ment the multiple choice approach. 

A good example of a Skinner- 
type machine is the “Didak 501,” 
made by Rheem Califone Corpora- 
tion of Hollywood. For use ir this 
machine, incomplete sentences arid 
answers are printed successively on 
standard letter-size paper. The sen- 
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tence to be completed is spaced so 
that it alone shows in the aperture 
on the face of the machine. After 
completing the “fill-in,” the student 
turns the knob which advances the 
sheet bringing the answer into view 
while his own answer is still vis- 
ible. Thus, he knows immediately 
whether his answer is right or 
wrong. 


There are strong partisans for 
each method and the experts are 
divided. The General Atronics Cor- 
poration, a Philadelphia concern, 
has experimented with various de- 
vices and has favored the multiple- 
choice approach. The company’s 
vice president, Dr. Robert Roop, 
now says that he is planning a com- 
bination approach. This seems to 
me to be a very sensible thing to do. 


The Tag System 


Dr. Roop’s most recent device is 
used in what he calls the Tag 
(Teaching and Grading) System. 
For this system the program is 
printed in book form and the stu- 
dent records his choice of answers 
by perforating the answer sheet with 
ballpoint pen stylus. The answer 
sheet is clamped in position over a 
template with shallow holes for 
wrong choices and deeper holes for 
right answers. As the student 
pushes the stylus through the sheet, 
he knows: at once if his answer is 
right or wrong by whether the 
stylus is stopped or penetrates 
deeply. The type of hole in the an- 
swer sheet is a permanent record 
of his choices. 


Room is provided for “fill-in” 
answers at the top of the sheet. Here 
the device does not contribute any- 
thing except as a sheet holder. The 
correct answers are to be found on 
the next page of the text. 


One other fact about General 
Atronics and Dr. Roop. They are 
planning a course in programming 
techniques, programming for teach- 
ing devices, that is. The greatest 
obstacle in expansion of the use of 
teaching devices is the need for well- 
constructed and tested programmed 
texts. This is usually thought to 
require a person trained in psychol- 
ogy. If this knowledge can be con- 
veyed to others so that any of us, 
after special training, can write ef- 
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Citizens National Bank announces another banking “first,” the 


INSTANT 
COMMISSION PLAN 


A special new service for the insurance industry: 


¢ Producers receive commissions immediately. 


¢ Home office accounting is greatly simplified. 


¢ Everyone involved gets faster service. 


The plan is simple and effective. In outline: checking 
accounts are opened for both company and producers. 
When a premium payment is deposited in the company 
account, Citizens promptly calculates the commission 
due, transfers it to the producer’s account and sends him 
a deposit receipt. Citizens does the bookkeeping and pro- 
ducers get their commissions—days, even weeks, faster. 


Get more complete details regarding Citizens’ new 
“Instant Commission Plan.’”’ Phone MAdison 5-7211, 
Ext. 391—or write Citizens’ Customer and Bank Rela- 


tions Department. 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


64 offices in Southern California 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 





fective programs, a great step for- 
ward will have been taken. 

Much of the experimental work 
that has been done has pertained 
to teaching at the elementary or 
secondary school level. Consider- 
able research has been done in the 
Roanoke, Virginia, school system. 
The most notable result seems to be 
their experience in teaching algebra 
to ninth graders. Those using the 
“automated course” finished a year’s 


course in one semester and stood 
high in examinations given on a na- 
tional basis, indicating that their 
grasp was better than average even 
though only half the time was spent. 

At Collegiate School in New York 
City, the country’s oldest private 
school, a great deal of experimental 
work has been done over the past 
three years. The use of the incre- 
mental texts has proven very suc- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Plus Factor .. . 


in underwriting and servicing any in- 
surance plan, the plus factor is “know- 
how." 


ULLICO was founded expressiy for the 
purpose of underwriting and servicing 
all types of welfare plans for trade 
union groups. 











Get the “plus factor” ... 
Get the benefit of ULLICO's know-how 


and experience 
for further information 
WRITE 
THE GROUP DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
850 Third Avenue 
New York City 22 


EDMUND P. TOBIM, President 
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its Best ! 





Private Beach @ Pool e 
Sun Deck @ Dining Room 
@ Top Hat Lounge e 
Card and Game Room 
@ Planned Entertainment 
@ Parking Available @ 
Modern,Comfortable 
Guest Rooms. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 








See Your Travel Agent 
or Write for Brochure 





: The Patrician 
; Oceanfront at 37th Street 
: Miami Beach, Florida 

a Please send me FREE Color 

= Brochure & schedule of rates. 
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Teaching—Continued 


cessful, both with the outstanding 
students who can forge ahead at 
their own pace and for retarded 
students who need to spend more 
than average time. It is of interest 
to note that at Collegiate School the 
mechanical devices have been largely 
discarded. They feel that the vari- 
ous forms of printed texts in incre- 
mental form are just as effective 
without the machine. 


In line with this comment, men- 
tion should be made of an experi- 
mental text recently published by 
Harcourt, Brace, called “English 
2600.” This is a text in grammar 
and English usage. It is a paper- 
covered book about an inch thick 
and each page is divided into six 
sections. A section on page one con- 
tains a statement with a blank to 
be filled. The student writes his 
answer and turns to page three. 
There he finds the correct answer 
and another completion statement, 
in the corresponding section of the 
page. He turns to page five and 
again finds the correct fill-in and 
another “question.” Thus, he pro- 
ceeds along one “band” of the book, 
right through to the end. Then he 
starts through again on the next 
band, repeating until he has covered 
all the odd pages. Then he starts 
on the even ones. This appeals to 
me as one of the simplest systems I 
have seen. 


At the other end of the scale is 
the experiment at the Systems De- 
velopment Corporation where an 
experimental project is using an en- 
tire electronic computer, hooked up 
with a random access slide projector 
of their own design. With this 
arrangement, they can carry out all 
kinds of experiments including such 
things as making the successive 
frames of text easier when the stu- 
dent has not done well, all this 
under automatic control of the com- 
puter. This leads to conjecture as 
to whether computers may not be 
used to tailor, automatically, the 
text to the individual needs of a 
whole roomful of students. 


This gets us back to my main 
interest, the use of automated teach- 
ing of technical subjects, in partic- 
ular, computer programming. I 
know of research being carried out 





by both IBM and RCA in using 
incremental learning techniques for 
training but in neither case do their 
own computers seem to have any 
active function in training. 

RCA has quite an enthusiast for 
the Skinner approach in the person 
of Lon Grace, who has designed and 
built a machine which he is now 
using in experimental teaching of 
their “Scientific Interpreter” for 
the RCA 501. He is making some 
preparations to teach COBOL, the 
“Common Business Oriented Lan- 
guage,” which is expected to be the 
universal system for describing a 
procedure so it can be put on any 
computer, 

IBM has apparently had good 
results with the research projects 
in the subjects which they have 
carried out. Their first, and main 
use so far, has been in training 
customer engineers where early 
results show that the job can be 
done more thoroughly and with less 
total time spent by the students 
when a programmed text is used. 
They have also tried out the tech- 
nique in teaching classes in- com- 
puter programming for the Type 
7070 machine. Here with seventy 
people in six classes using the new 
technique, and with forty-two people 
in two classes as a control group, 
they report that the experimental 
group averaged 95% in an exam 
given after eleven hours of training, 
while the control group averaged 
86% after fifteen hours of training. 
They consider the experiment a suc- 
cess so far but will not be ready to 
report any final results for at least 
another six months. 

The kind of action I hope IBM 
will take is to furnish tested text 
material to their customers for 
teaching all phases of programming. 
I would hope that this material 
would be made available in a form 
which can be used with one of the 
simpler teaching machines. 

If, in our company, we are able 
to assign a new recruit to program- 
ming and let him train himself at 
his own pace, without waiting for 
a class, and without being held 
back by a poor instructor or slower- 
to-learn students, our present cost 
of training will be reduced. -We 
have a large staff on this work and 
a high turnover rate, so the cost of 
training is a considerable item. The 
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cost of sending people to class is 
easy to measure, but the cost of 
slow production while they are 
learning “on the job” from other 
more experienced people is very 
difficult to assess. As we get more 
and more into technical methods. of 
operation, the need to modernize our 
training methods becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

(For those who may be interested 
in background knowledge on this 
subject, let me refer to “Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing” by Lumsdaine and Glaser, 
published by the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association-1960, Li- 
brary of Congress Card #60-15721.) 

In my opinion, the teaching ma- 
chine, defined broadly enough to in- 
clude the whole field of programmed 
texts and incremental learning, is 
not just a fad and a passing fancy 
of the psychologists. Rather it is 
an important development in which 
we should all take an interest and 
with which we must become inti- 
mately acquainted. 

Neither in schools where our 
children’s time is more and more 
at a premium, nor in industry and 
clerical activities can we afford to 
waste the centuries of time that are 
going down the drain with today’s 
training methods! 


New Publications—from page 70 


lar institutions with a concern for 
the financial health of their cus- 
tomers, it may be imprinted with 
company name on the cover, and 
message on the back cover. 

This handy book is of particular 
interest to life insurance companies 
because of the detailed chapter 
which outlines the value of life in- 
surance in the financial planning of 
anyone with a concern for his finan- 
cial future. This chapter presents 
an extremely clear picture of the 
need for careful and continued plan- 
ning of a sound life insurance pro- 
gram, and of the place of such a 
program in any estate, regardless of 
size. 

63 pps. $1.00 per copy. Published 
by Lawrence L. Schneider, 302 Hay- 
den St. N.W., Atlanta 13, Georgia. 
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New Protector Hospital Policy 


Lifetime Guaranteed Renewable 


Available on an Individual or Family Basis 


PROVIDES 


e Daily Hospital Benefits payable for 
365 Days up to Age 65—90 Days over 65 
Miscellaneous Hospital Benefits 
Surgical Expense Benefits, OR 
Doctor’s Hospital Visits 
Out-Patient Diagnostic Benefit 


Maternity Benefit (Family Plan) 
(New-Born Children Automatically Covered When 15 Days Old) 


e Dependent children covered to age 23 


Three Deductible Amounts: $25, $50 or $100 
Adult Issue Ages: From 18 to 59 years inclusive 


Th Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


18 [S97 
Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 











NOW! 


More Than 


$500,000,000 


of 


United Services 
Life Insurance Protection 


Exclusively for the Service Officer, 
his Wife and Children 


UNITED ae Cul? 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON G, D.C. 











Ass’n Notes 


American Soci of CLU: Long Island 
Chapter offices elected: President, Her- 
bert Lapidus (general agent, United 
States Life); executive vice president, 
Charles Capo (Penn Mutual); adminis- 
trative vice president, Melvyn J. Danis 
(Mutual of N. Y.); treasurer, Victor R. 
Goldberg (Mutual Benefit Life); and 
secretary, Miss Leona Seldow (assistant 
professor of insurance and real estate at 
Hofstra College). 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Chapter officers: 
President, John B. Walters (general agent, 
National Life of Vt.); vice president, Ray- 
mond T. Ashlock (Conn. General); and 
secretary-treasurer, John O. Naber (Amer- 
ican Mutual Life). 


Controllers Inst. of America: J. Edwin 
Matz, vice president of John Hancock, 
was elected president of Boston Control 
and Robert A. Miler, vice president and 
controller for State Mutual Life, was made 
Ist vice president. 

Wesley S. Bagby, comptroller for Pacific 
Mutual, was selected as vice president of 
Los Angeles Chapter and Edward R. 
Arnold, controller of Pan-American, was 
similarly honored by New Orleans Con- 
trol. 

The new treasurer of the Indianapolis 
Control is Jules C. Hagen, assistant treas- 
urer and controller, Blue Cross Hospital 
Service. 


Nevada Ass'n of Domestic Ins. Cos.: 
Officers named by this recently-organized 
group are: President, Benedict J: Dasher; 
vice president, Rex Laub; and secretary- 
treasurer, Robert Erickson. 


Domestic companies in the association 
include, Transwestern Life, First Pacific 
Life, Universe Life, Meridian Life, Great 
Basin, Nevada Title and Pioneer Title 
Insurance Companies. 





Policy Changes 


Continental Assurance has a new, non- 
cancellable disability income plan for em- 
ployes. The plan is flexible, with each 
policy “‘tailor-mode” to the employe. 


Franklin has a Mother’s Family Protector, 
which is a one-parent family policy with 
“substantial” reducing term on_ the 
mother. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
that policies issued with a rating for oc- 
cupation will provide for automatic re- 
moval of the rating on the policy anniver- 
Sary nearest age 65. This liberalization 
will also apply to existing policies, and 
proper premium adjustments will be made. 
The company also has announced that 
decreasing term and family riders formerly 
available only at the time a basic policy 
was purchased may be added to existing 
contracts after issue. 


Mutual Of New York has a new accident 
policy for business men who do consider- 
able traveling. It can provide up to $100,- 
000 coverage for passenger travel in a 
common carrier. 


North America Assurance Society of 
Virginia, Inc., Richmond, has announced 
a special student’s life insurance policy 
sold in units of $5,000 for one rate of $20 
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7g year to students ages 15 through 27. 
t is a combination of modified term with 
an automatic conversion to whole life at 
age 28. There is the option of purchasing 
a like amount of permanent insurance at 
age 31. 


TE National Life, Rapid City, 
N. D. has added two new policies—30-pay 
life and mortgage redemption—to its line 
of contracts. 


Phoenix Mutual has extended its coverage 
in the health insurance field with a series 
of noncancellable disability income plans. 
There are four basic policies, providing 
benefits for two, five, or ten years, and to 
age 65. 


Sentry Life, a member of the Hardware 
Mutuals group in Stevens Point, Wis., has 
a streamlined group health and life pro- 
gram for the small program market. The 
program envisions “maximum flexibility” 
with simplified operations for the em- 
ployer of ten to one hundred workers. 


State Mutual, Mass., has a policy de- 
signed to help people continue their full 
life insurance protection after retirement. 
The Executive Protector Whole Life pro- 
vides for level premiums to the poli 

anniversary nearest the insured’s 65th 
birthday (or the 10th policy anniversary, 
if later), then reduced premiums equal to 
about one third of the original premium. 
The policy has a minimum of $25,000. 


United Benefit has a program of true 
group insurance for firms of fewer than 
25 employees. Life Insurance, disability in- 
come, hospital-surgical, and major medical 
are available through the program. 


United Equity, Chicago, Ill. has a Presi- 
dent’s Expansion Plan, which offers life 
insurance protection plus two types of 
guaranteed dividends and a schedule of 
insured coupons. 


Sales 


All American Life: Semi-annual report 
showed outstanding gains in all phases of 
production and operations. Accident- 
sickness premium income for first six 
months of 1961 jumped to $2,845,885 as 
opposed to $2,358,786 for same period a 
year ago (increase of 20.7%), new annual- 
ized accident-sickness premiums amounted 
to $1,220,113 compared with $1,077,524 
(13.2% increase), life insurance in force 
jumped from $170,301,305 to $227,584,754 
(33.6% increase) and life premium con- 
siderations were $2,469,526 as opposed to 
$1,834,067 (increase of 34.6%). 


American Educational: Over $10 million 
life insurance sold, according to first an- 
niversary progress report. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness for July amounted to $27,730,181 
which, combined with new group business 
of $22,994,746, totaled to $50,724,927 for 
the month, representing an increase of 
more than 39°%, over same month last 
year. For first 7 months, new production 
amounted to $254,729,995 with ordinary 
totaling $168,416,381 and group $86,313,- 
614. Total life insurance in force con- 
tinued to climb reaching $3,844,381,073 at 
end of month (ordinary $2,134,487,302 and 
group $1,709,893,771). 


Business Men's: Life insurance sales for 
first 6 months amounted to. $226,517,000, 
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a 6% taper over the $213,515,000 of a year 
ago. A gain for the period of $71,679,000 
brought total life insurance in force as of 
June 30, 1961 to $2,073,386,000, a 4% in- 
crease for six-months’ period. 


Commerce Ins.: Sales during the first half 
increased 777.8% over corresponding pe- 
riod of 1960. Total volume has now 
reached $65,206,431. 


Conn. Mutual: Sales at half-year mark to- 
taled $296,866,729, second highest in his- 
tory ($303,242,672 last yor . Sales for 
June were up 4% over 1 totaling over 
$49.5 million. Total insurance in force 
reached $4.8 billion with an actual gain 
of over $161 million for first 6 months. 


Continental Assur.: On June 30, 1961 had 
life insurance in force of $7,240,563,275, an 
increase of $396,173,282 since year-end and 
largest increase ever in any first half-year 
period. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Life insurance in 
force increased $38,837,586 during the first 
6 months of 1961, a 110% gain over the 
$17,163,680 recorded during the same pe- 
riod in 1960. The total life volume on 
June 30, 1961 was $557,927,688. 

New group life sales written during first 
half totaled $11,294,900, more than a 77% 
increase over the $6,373,300 recorded dur- 
ing first half of 1960. The six-month total 
for 1961 is also an 11% increase over the 
$10,152,900 that was sold during all of 
1960. 


General American: Paid life volume was 
up 16.3% in first 7 months over same pe- 
riod last year and written business rated 
16.7% ahead of corresponding period of 
1960. The increase in health insurance 
business amounted to 111.6%. 


Hartford Life: Obtained record-breaking 

sales of more than $19 million of new in- 

dividual life insurance during June cam- 

paign (Ist anniversary as a member of 
artford Group). 


Homesteaders Life: Reported sales for 
first 7 months of 1961 were 25.5%, ahead 
of corresponding period of 1960. The pe- 
riod was climaxed by the biggest July in 
history. 


Indianapolis Life: Recorded a 14% gain 
in sales for July compared with July, 1960. 
Sales for first 7 months were 12.8% ahead 
of comparable period last year and were 
at an all-time high. 


Life & Casualty: Has reached the $2 bil- 
lion mark of life insurance in force. 


Mass. Mutual: Half-year report showed 
$7,069,297,573 of individual life insurance 
in force. This amount, plus $1,566,891,867 
of group life, brought aggregate figure to 
$8,636,189,440, an increase of $357,725,849 
since the first of the year'and double the 
amount in force 7 years ago. Total sales 
for first 6 months were $626,620.620, an 
increase of 2.5%, over same period a year 
ago. New individual business amounted to 
$532,087,594. Group life insurance sales 
were $94,533,026. 


Ministers Life: Life business written to- 
taled $10,713,611 for first 6 months of 1961 
compared with life volume of $4,878,842 
during same period 1960. Total life in- 


surance in force at end of July exceeded 
$95 million. 
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HOME OFFICE: LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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National Travelers: Reported a 32% gain 
in written business for July compared with 
July, 1960. 


Nationwide Corp.: Reported that Nation- 
wide Life, Northwestern National and 
Michigan Life had $4,906,000,000 combined 
insurance in force on June 30, 1961. The 
increase in insurance in force for the first 
six months of 1961 for each company, re- 
spectively, was $130.1, $84.1 and $5.4 mil- 
lions, and new business issued for that pe- 
riod was $214.5, $140.4 and $11.1 millions. 


N. Y. Life: Recently passed the $25 billion 
mark of insurance in force. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales in the first 
6 months were $436,058,500, down less than 
2% from the first-half record high of 
$444,708,000 set in 1960. Insurance in force 
climbed to $10,649,524,000 on June 30 top- 
ping the 1960 figure for that date by $186 
million, or 4.8%. 


Old Line: New paid life sales for 7-month 
period registered an 87% gain over same 
period 1960; total sales were $28,966,534. 


Olympic National: Insurance in force has 
grown by $5,461,132 since the beginning 
of the year to a new total of $105,632,580. 
ead increase a year ago was $4,444,- 
885. 


Philadelphia Life: Has reached the $600 
million mark of insurance in force. 


Professional & Bus.: New life insurance 
written during first half of 1961 totaled 


a record $17 million, for a 29% gain over 
same period 1960. During 1961 life in- 
surance in force has grown from about 
$160 million to a present level of over 
$240 million. 


Seaboard Life: Has passed the $100,000,- 
000 mark of insurance in force. 


United Fidelity: Biggest production in his- 
tory was reported when life insurance 
written for June exceeded $8 million (sur- 
passing previous record set in Sept. 1958 
by $2 million). Insurance in force is now 
over $220 million. 


United Life: Total life insurance in force 
at end of first 6 months stood at $467,147,- 
518; this compares with $445 million in 
force at end of 1960. Ordinary insurance 
in force passed the $400 million mark and 
is increasing at an annual rate of 11.9% 
compared to 6.8% recorded a year ago; 
as of June 30, 1961 direct ordinary in force 
was $100,016,520. 


United Security (lowa): Paid-for pro- 
duction showed an increase of 180% for 
July 1961 compared with July 1960, largest 
gain for one month in history. 


Western Life (Minn.): At halfway point 
of 1961 rted new premiums were 15%, 
ahead of last year, an increase of $180,841. 
The volume of new life insurance paid- 
for during first 6 months was $63.5 million 
(up 8%) of which June production to- 
taled $9.7 million. As of June 30 group 
life insurance in force was $106 million. 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 


For immediate 
reservations in any 
city, call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hoteé or Motel. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, ll. 
Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Pick-Bankhead 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





e Albert Pick Motel 
Chicago, Ill. © Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, O. © Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, O. ¢ Pick-Carter 
Colo. Springs, Colo. « Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, 0. ¢ Pick-Fort Hayes 
Columbus, O. © Nationwide Inn 
Detroit, Mich. e Pick-Fort Shelby 
East Lansing, Mich. « Pick Motor Hotel 
E 1. © Pick-Georg 
Flint, Mich. e Pick-Durant 
Huntsville, Ala. ¢ Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fia. « Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
, Ala. @ Albert Pick Mote! 
Nashville, Tenn. © Albert Pick Mote! 
Natchez, Miss. © Albert Pick Motel 
New York, N.Y. @ Belmont Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Pick-Roosevelt 
Portsmouth, Va. ¢ Holiday Inn Mote! 
Rockford, ill. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. @ Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. © Pick-Mark Twain 
South Bend, ind. ¢ Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute, ind. « Albert Pick Motel 
Toledo, O. © Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan. ¢ Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C. ¢ Pick-Lee House 
Youngstown, O. ¢ Pi 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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Gentlemen: 

My attention has been called to a 
statement reported on page 62 of 
your July, 1961, Life Edition, which 
reads as follows : “One of the fellows 
stated that the subject of twisting 
and term insurance plus mutual 
funds was endorsed by the California 
State Medical Society.” 

While the above style is not the 
name of this organization, the refer- 
ence is obviously to the California 
Medical Association. 

I am aware of the fact that the 
statement appears in an article pre- 
pared by the Association of Ad- 
vanced Life Underwriters, that it 
comes as an extra comment on a 
reply to a questionnaire and that the 
“fellow” making the statement is 
doubtless cloaked in anonymity. At 
the same time, I feel it is imperative 
that the statement be firmly denied 
as completely erroneous. 

The California Medical Associa- 
tion at no time has given such an en- 
dorsement or in any way entered into 
the field of life insurance of any type 
or mutual investment funds of any 
type. How such a statement could 
originate is a complete mystery to me 
but it is obviously based on misin- 
formation or rumor, not fact. 

This association sponsors one type 
of group insurance for its members, 
namely, disability insurance. It has 
never entered into the field of group 
life or any other form of life insur- 
ance for its members. It does main- 
tain a group accidental death and 
dismemberment policy for its officers, 





employees and committee members 
while on Association business and it 
does provide a group retirement an- 
nuity program for its employees. 
Other than the above, we have no 
interest in any form of life insurance 
and certainly no interest in invest- 
ments funds. 

Aside from this, the word “twist- 
ing” connotes an activity which in 
California and many other states is 
illegal and may be cause for the loss 
of an insurance agent’s license. To 
state that the California Medical As- 
sociation would endorse an illegal 
activity is slander of the worst type. 

I have already been importuned 
by one agent to confirm this rash 
statement on our letterhead so that 
he may use it in his own sales activi- 
ties. There will doubtless be more 
such inquiries as additional readers 
of your journal are attracted to this 
item. 

May I ask your cooperation in 
printing a denial of this statement, 
even though it be only rumor. I am 
very much concerned over the circu- 
lation of a statement which places 
this Association in a false, even an 
illegal, light. I would also appreciate 
your advising the officers of the As- 
sociation of Advanced Life Under- 
writers that this statement is com- 
pletely erroneous, so that it may not 
be disseminated any further. 

Very truly yours, 

: JOHN HUNTON 
Executive Secretary 
California Medical Association 




























) AND THE RESULTS 


Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, and 
conscientiously providing maximum protection at minimum cost. 
The results this method produces, year after year, are significant. 


Ranked last year in the top five of all life insurance companies 
in the nation, the 1960 Continental American average policy written 


was $16,343; average policy in force, December 31, 1960, was $8,864. 


In their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 

Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 

representatives are certain to reach even greater heights of personal 

achievement. They know that better business comes 

from the increasingly better client service they are 

: equipped to render—and that better business brings 
i\| with it proportionately greater rewards. 
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DISABILITY INCOME 


(IN ADDITION TO MAJOR MEDICAL) 








We're not the first company 
to write DISABILITY INCOME... 
BUT we believe we have the BEST product! 


NEW "INCOME PROTECTOR” PLANS 


Non-can and Guaranteed Renewable to 65 


®@ Broad selection of waiting and benefit periods 


AD & D benefit automatically included 





Partial disability benefit automatically included 





Retroactive waiver 
® Two years “own occupation” clause 


EXCLUSIVE “EXTRA INCOME” BENEFIT 


Unique Phoenix Mutual rider provides additional income for period 
prior to Social Security benefits or prior to standard 6-months life 
insurance disability income. 


*Subject to approval in some States. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Home Office and Fiel 








Acacia Mutual: Home office promotions: 
Chadwell Hawkins, 2nd vice president, 
underwriting; Dr. Albert Rigsbee, medi- 
cal director; and Dr. Merwin Hummel, 
associate medical director. 


Aetna Life: Glenn B. Moore has been 
romoted to director of agencies and will 
be headquartered in Los Angeles. Gen- 
eral agent Rodney M. Harpster has been 
transferred to Los Angeles replacing W. 
Thomas Craig, who becomes general 
agent emeritus, and is succeeded at Port- 
land (Ore.) by George C, Fraser. 
Edmund F. Dwight, Jr., has been named 
general agent at ‘Tampa, Fla., to succeed 
Albert H. Kalkbrenner, Jr., resigned. 


American National: Robert R. Kirk- 
trick, formerly with Mutual Benefit 
ife, was elected assistant vice president 

in mortgage loan operations. T. J. Eaves 

has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


American United: George H. Rieger has 
been appointed manager of pension sales 
and service for the group dept. at home 
office. 

Agency managers named: Emmett H. 
Crowe, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Charles H. 
Althoff, Trenton, N.J. 


Atwell, Grayson & Atwell: Stanley C. 
Simon recently joined this Dallas law firm 
as a partner. 


Bankers Life (lowa): O. 7. Norvell, Jr., 
was elected an officer and has assumed 
his duties as an agency superintendent in 
the home office. 

Ralph J. Schulz has been named agenc 
manager at Louisville, Ky. Bob W. Click 
has been promoted to Oklahoma group 
manager and William D. Kilgore ad. 
van to assistant regional group man- 
ager in Dallas. William L. Gill has been 
appointed group representative in Hous- 
ton. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): General agent -- 
pointments: Richard T. Murphy, Detroit; 
and James L. Glendening, Tulsa, Okla. 


Beneficial Standard: Donald C. Parker, 
formerly with Continental Casualty, has 
been appointed director of sales for special 
risks div. Gordon Hollingsworth has been 
named manager of accounting dept. and 
Larry D. Wing made manager of newly- 
created special risks service dept. Jerome 
Prevette has been appointed advertising 
assistant, 


Berkshire Life: Edgar P. Rosenberry, 
Jr., formerly with Prudential, has been 
appointed supervisor of Alfred H. Cole 
Agency, general agent in Philadelphia. 


Calhoun Life: Charles FE. Rogers has been 
named eral agent for ordinary dept. 
in Charleston. 


California Life: George Fujino has been 
made controller, 


Conn. General: Thomas FE. McGrath, 
formerly manager of New York claim 
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div., has been appointed special claim 
consultant for the company and will 
continue to be associated with the N.Y. 
claim div. Dee I. Donnenfeld has beeu 
named regional manager of New York 
claim div. and will continue to be respon- 
sible for the Long Island claim div. 

Frederick J. Schneider, Jr., has been 
named group manager in Phoenix, Ariz. 
Albert J. Butler and Lawrence J. Higgins 
have been appointed assistant group man- 
agers at John St., New York City. 

Arthur C. Schilling has been advanced 
to district group pension manager in 
Buffalo. 


Conn. Mutual: Dr. Richard C. Shaw has 
been appointed assistant medical director. 


Continental Assur.: Gordon Clarke has 
been appointed regional manager of new 
Mid-America area, 

Ernst Ruffini has been appointed bro- 
kerage manager and John D. Rich, Jr., 
as brokerage consultant by Cleveland 
general agent Edward D. Landers. 

Named regional managers for retire- 
ment and special plans: Daniel J. Kubik 
in a 5-state area, working from Chicago 
field office; Jack McCann in an 8-state 
area, working from Detroit; and Alan 
McNair in a 5-state area, working from 
Kansas City. 

Leonard O’Sullivan has been appointed 
to newly-created post of New York City 
area manager for retirement and special 
plans dept. 


Cuna Mutual: M. F. Gregory has been 
promoted to executive assistant managing 
director. 


Equitable Life (lowa): General agent 
Walter J. Shields, CLU, Spokane, has been 
selected as successor to gencral agent 
Hugh S. Bell, CLU, Seattle, who retires 
at year end, 


Federal Life (Ill.): Lee K. Brady, for- 
merly with North American Life & Acc., 
has been appointed manager of North- 
west Chicago office. 


Franklin Life: Gratton A. Litz, formerly 
with Constellation Life, has been ap- 
pointed area manager at Norfolk, Va. 


Funded Security: Vice president Samuel 
S. Herman has been named a general 
agent. 


General Americ: a: Dean FE. Williams was 
elected to post of group actuary. Thurs- 
ton P. Farmer, Jr., has been employed as 
an assistant actuary. 

Paul E. Graesser has been promoted to 
assistant district group manager in Chi- 
cago, and Willard H. Johnson appointed 
group representative. 

Harold L. Flangel, William E. Robinson 
and John L. Weber have been named 
general agents in Los Angeles (now 7). 
Mark C. Hammett has been appointed 
group representative at Dallas, 

A sales agency has been opened in 
Santa Barbara, Cal,, headed by Jens H. 
Christiansen, formerly with New Eng- 
land Life. 





Ga. International: Irving E. 
been appointed career general agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and William E. Luchte 
as district general agent at Walla Walla, 
Wash., both were formerly associated with 
Penn Mutual. 


Kemp has 


Girardian Ins.: Henry G. Rotell, CLU, 
has been appointed regional manager for 
Minn., North and South Dakota, and 
Albert L. Cooper for Colo. and N.M. 

R. §. Houck has been promoted to fill 
sition of manager of newly-combined 
ife and A&H benefits div. 


Government Personnel: Leo Griffin, Jr., 
Falmouth, Mass., has been ——— a 
district manager for the Rauch Agency. 


Great American Life (N. J.): Martin 
H. Tinsley has been sepuaes general 
manager of accounting dept. Richard G 
Mulholland has been made manager of 
newly-created group insurance dept. and 
James I, Hyde becomes regional field 
supervisor, 


Great Southern: Karl N. Stephenson and 
Glenn A. Taylor have been appointed as 
sistant managers, sales training dept. 

A. Paul Williams has been named man 
ager of Colorado agency (Denver) 


Hamilton Life: Morris Pike, who recently 
retired from John Hancock as vice presi 
dent-actuarial and personal health, has 
been retained as actuarial consultant. 


Home Life (N. ¥.): Kenneth F. Feldmann 
has been named assistant actuary and 
Robert R. Moore advanced to assistant 
group actuary. 


Hyman-Meldman & Co.: This new firm 
of independent insurance counselors has 
been formed with offices at 2040 W. Wis 
consin Ave., Milwaukee. Partners in the 
firm are Norman H. Hyman and Burton 
A. Meldman. 


IMinois Mid-Continent: Charles” Bruce 
has been appointed a 2nd vice president 
and will supervise agency operations for 
Illinois. 


Independence Life Ins.: Edward McCaf 
frey, formerly with N. Y. Life, has joined 
the home office staff as accounting super 
visor. 


Investors Syndicate: Joseph R. Picker 
ing, formerly with Mutual of N. Y., was 
elected associate actuary. Irving R. Burl 
ing has been named assistant actuary and 
Herbert A. Johnson, CLU, made manager 
in charge of advanced underwriting. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap 
pointments: George F. Meier, John C. 
Lofstedt and the MceClure-Butera-Gal. 
lagher Agencies, Phoenix, Ariz.: Charles 
F. Cissell, Pontiac, and Edward J. Shkle 
beck, Granville, Mich.; Robert L. Klump, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Burdette F. Evers, Des 
Moines, Towa; Raymond D. Wright, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Sutherlin, Va.; Arthur E. Hines, Troy, 
Ill; Sam Frank, Youngstown, Ohio; and 
P. B. Russell, Johnson City, Tenn. 


John Hancock: John D. Goethel has been 
romoted to associate counsel, and 
arvey S. McGranahan elected an assist- 

ant secretary. John M. Bergin, previously 

with Life of N. A., has joined the general 
agency dept. as assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

Hilbert W. Reynolds has been appointed 
general agent in Pittsburgh and will be 
associated with general agent Donald W. 
Hooton, CLU. 


Kennesaw Life: Billy P. Minter, formerly 
with United American, has been appointed 


manager of conservation and licy- 
holders’ service depts. oii 


Liberty Life Ins.: Paul E. Smith, Jr., for- 
merly director of public relations at mid- 
America office of Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president, public 
relations and advertising. 


Life Assur. (Pa.): William Frost, presi- 
dent of A. W. and W. M. Watson Co., 
Newtown (Pa.) lumber company and a 
director of Frost Lumber Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the newly-organ- 
ized finance committee. 


Life of Virginia: Promoted: DeLos H. 


Christian, to assistant to the president; 
Harvey H. Conklin, to associate actuary; 


and Gordon R. Trapnell, to assistant 


actuary. 





a $2 BILLION COMPANY 


We are proud of the fact that we are now 
providing over $2 Billion of life insurance 
protection for our policyowners and their 
beneficiaries. This is an increase of over 
$325 million during 1960 and means that 
thousands of new policyowners have selected 
Liberty National as their life insurance 
company. We appreciate their confidence in 
us and pledge our best efforts to continue 


to deserve it. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 
Frank P. Samford, Jr., President 









You Can Have 


* Your own general agency 
* Top Commissions on 


Personal production 
* Vested Renewals 


* Competitive policies 

* Powerful sales brochures 

* Tops in support from home 
office 


* Growth with a growing 
company 
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Lincoln Liberty: Don Belangie has been 
appointed field supervisor for Kansas 
(Kouses City) and Missouri. 

Following the death of general agent 
Charles L. Miller (Boone), Iowa opera- 
tions have been reorganized with the 
following new general agents: Raymond 
Borrink of Cherokee; Max B. Harkins 
of Davenport; Robert W. Harrington of 
Rudd; James O. Reid of New London; 
Edward A. Sauter of Varina; and William 
W. Vasey of Nevada. 

Douglas S. Cooke has been named gen- 
eral agent serving Robstown, Sinton, 
Kingsville and Falfurrias areas. 


Lincoln National: Assistant vice presi- 
dent Robert C. Tookey has joined the 
management staff of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Chicago, to head the 
newly-established actuarial dept. of this 
public gece nay firm. 


Kai I. Gulve has been ompentes to 
supervisory post in the W. R. Beardslee 
Agency, Montclair (N. J.) general agents. 


Mass. Mutual: Walter E. Bradbury has 
been named actuarial secretary, advanc- 
ing him to senior officer status. Home 
office advancements: Nathan S. Garrison, 
assistant investment secretary; Norman W. 
Allard, systems and procedures manager, 
planning dept.; and Stanley P. Sitnik, 
manager of maintenance, building services. 

Robert P. Burns has been appointed 
general agent in Evanston (IIl.) succeeding 
Robert E. Hannon, who is taking over 
one of Chicago general agencies. A third 
general agency has been established in 
Philadelphia, the J. H. Reese, Jr. & Co., 
Inc., with Joseph H. Reese, Jr., CLU, as 
president. 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. William A. Ber 
ridge, who retired as economist, has been 
retained as a consulting economist on a 
half-time basis. 


Midland Mutual: Russell A. Line has 
been appointed assistant actuary. 


Midiand National: General agent ig sare 
ments: James O. Hanson, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Robert L. Martin, Fresno, and 
Rex E. Birch, San Francisco, Cal. 


Midwestern United: Richard Wagner has 
been promoted to agency secretary. 


Monarch Life Ins.: Benjamin F. Jones, 
CLU, has been made vice president in 
charge of agency operations. 


Mutual Benefit Life: W. G. Michael Far- 
rell and George E. Milne have each been 
named securities manager in securities 
investment dept.; Mr. Farrell will be in 
charge of industrial securities portfolio 
and Mr. Milne will continue to devote 
the major part of his time to public 
utility securities. 


Mutual Of N, Y.: Ralph W. Shaw has been 
promoted to assistant to the 2nd_ vice 
president for farm mortgages at home 
office and is succeeded in Albany, Ga., as 
district farm mortgage manager by Wil 
liam R. Allen. John R. Wilkins has been 
advanced to advertising assistant. 


Mutual Trust: Paul E. Osborne has been 
appointed to newly-created position of 
director of services and will assist vice 
president and secretary C. E. Menor, Jr 


National Life iIns.: Promoted: Ward 
Phelps, CLU, and, David F. Hoxie to 
assistant vice presidents; Kirtland J. Keve 
CLU, to superintendent of agencies; and 
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Evan M. Miller to assistant superintendent 
ot agencies. 


Nebraska National: Smith, Valentino & 
Smith, Inc., Los Angeles, have been ap- 
pointed west coast managers. 


N. Y. Life: Merrill H. Lundgren has been 
named general manager at Detroit and 
is replaced as regional superintendent of 
training for north central region (Chi- 
cago) by Edward G. Murphy. John P. 
Shine, CLU, has been appointed general 
manager at Gary (Ind.) succeeding Mr. 
Murphy. 

To turther implement the “total mar- 
keting” program, 2nd vice president E. J. 
Anderson has assumed responsibility for 
group sales pia pearson in the marketing 
dept. under general direction of Ray- 
mond C. Johnson, vice president-mar- 
keting, and under immediate supervision 
of vice president Paul Norton. Under 
Mr. Anderson’s direction, 2nd vice presi- 
dent Ervin C. Jones will be responsible 
for group sales in central U. S. and 
Canada, assistant vice president Fenwick 
J. Crane in west, and assistant vice presi- 
dent Forrest E. Huffman in east. The 

oup special accounts div., under super- 
on of 2nd vice president Edwin. P. 
Brooks, has been transferred to the mar- 
keting dept.; Mr. Brooks, assisted by assist- 
ant vice president William Fehon and 
associates, will continue to operate as a 
unit assigned to the staff of 2nd vice 
president Anderson. Assistant vice presi- 
dent Stewart Waring continues to be 
responsible for sales development and re- 
lated operations and has also been assigned 
to Mr. Anderson’s staff. 


North American Life Assur.: L. V. 
Tibert, CLU, has been advanced to direc- 
tor of agencies and H. D. Case, CLU, to 
superintendent of agencies. 


North American Life Ins.: Robert W. 
DePau, Jr., has been appointed regional 
yom director for southeastern section 
(Miami, Fla.), 


Northeastern Life: C. F. Ricciardelli has 
been named associate actuary, 


Northwestern Life: Phil C. Simon, for- 
merly with Prudential, has been appointed 
regional vice president for Wash., Ore. 
and Idaho. 


Northwestern National: The agency dept. 
has been divided into two broad areas— 
sales and administrative. The sales activ- 
ities will be under the direction of Robert 
V. Van Fossan, named sales director, who 
will coordinate the work of Gordon L. 
Williams, sales development manager, 
Judd pom 9 erat? 6 sales promotion man- 
ager, and Charlie E. Huston, Jr., made 
manager of training. Administrative 
functions will continue to be responsibility 
of E. P. Balkema, CLU, 2nd vice president 
and manager of agencies, who is assisted 
by agency comptroller J. Clyde Parker 
and agency secretary John C. Anderson. 

Divisional office changes: Henry F. 
Rundquist named _ superintendent of 
agencies, north central div., Minneapolis, 
succeeding Mr. Van Fossan. Central div., 
under superintendent of agencies Viggo 
E. Jensen, expanded to include Ohio and 
Indiana. John M. Edwards appointed 
superintendent of agencies for newly- 
established southeastern div. at Atlanta, 
Ga. Eastern div. office at Columbus, Ohio, 
is closed. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Richard D. 
Shoulders has been advanced to newly- 
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— 


“Dutch” Harrell 


Agent President 


Cedric Burgher 


Every UNITED Fidelity agent is assured the continuous interest 
and assistance of the company's top executives. 
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created position of director of advertising 
and Paul D. Minch, Jr., promoted to 
senior advertising supervisor. 

Field promotions: Gordon Simpson to 
regional group manager, San Diego, and 
Robert Young, associate regional group 
manager, Long Beach, Cal.; to grou 
sales representatives—Harman Harrold, 
Los Angeles, Philip Elmore, Miami, and 
John Schowe, Atlanta. Ross Williams 
transfers from home office training cir- 
cuit to Los Angeles. 

Robert Edmunds and Ronald Mills 
have been employed as group sales trainees 
at Atlanta and Toronto, respectively, and 
Benjamin Cikanek and John Fazio as 
group service representatives at Chicago. 

Stanley T. Rogers, formerly with Equi- 
table of N. Y., has been named assistant 
manager at Springfield (Mass.) branch, 


and Richard N. Haywood, formerly with 
Security Mutual, becomes brokerage man- 
ager there. 

Herbert W. Baker, Ill, and John T. 
Kahl, Jr., have been appointed assistant 
brokerage managers at Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) and Baltimore (Md.) respectively. 

A branch office has been established 
in Charlotte, N. C., first in state, under 
managership of E. Kelly Bowman. 


Ohio State: A new agency has been 
opened in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., John 
. Winter, CLU, is general agent (Winter 
Insurance Agency). 


Old Security: John J. Delaney has been 

~ mage regional representative for 
inn., N. D., 8. D., Iowa and Neb. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Pacific Mutual: Neil B. Ross was elected 
general counsel. Rudy B. Miner, CLU, 
has been named director of sales promo- 
tion, Joseph A. Thomas, associate counsel, 
and William D. Bishop, assistant actuary. 
Harold H. Mackenhausen been 
selected to manage St. Louis agency. 
Charles E. Weber, Jr., has m pro- 
moted to supervisor in Oklahoma City. 
Gene T. Jaeger and James H. Cullom 
have been appointed assistant managers 
at Des Moines and Oakland, respectively. 
New assistant supervisors: Peter H. 
Fite, Newark; Charles J. O’Donnell, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Robert E. Smith, Downey, 
Cal.; and Norman E. Wright, Chicago. 


Pacific National: Alan K. Peterson has 
been appointed assistant actuary. 


Pan-American: Warren A. Nelson has 
been named assistant director of training 
and John K. Roberts, Jr., assistant actuary. 


Peoples-Home: John T. Redman, CLU, 


has been appointed brokerage manager at 
New Haven, Conn. 


Praetorian Mutual: Frank E. Ragsdale, 
formerly regional brokerage manager for 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, has joined 
the brokerage dept. as manager. 


Provident Mutual: Jackson R. Eddy has 
been appointed district manager of Los 
Angeles regional group office. 


Reid-McGee Ins. Agency: This Jackson 
(Miss.) firm has promoted W. Henry 


Pittman to executive vice president and 
elected him to board of directors; both 
offices were formerly held by the late 
Howard G. McGee. 


Republic National: Waymon J. Hyde 
has been promoted to assistant director of 
personnel, 


St. Lawrence Life Ins.: E. B. Horton, 
formerly with Coastal States Life, has 
been appointed regional manager for 
Georgia (Atlanta) and Alabama replac- 
ing Sidney Osterhout, Jr., resident vice 
president transferred to state of Florida. 


Security Life & Acc. (Colo.): Promoted: 
Robert H. Kershaw to director of sales; 
Donald S. Benny to underwriting secre- 
tary; and Robert F. Petrik to chief under- 
writer. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Paul Richards, 
formerly with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of new agency in 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Southern States: General agent appoint- 
ments: Maurizio B. Antonelli, Galveston, 
Fred Munguia, Harlingen, and Boy Hay, 
Abilene, Texas; and Elmo Black, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Standard Ins.: Assistant actuary Ben- 
jamin R. Whiteley has been promoted to 
manager of new consolidated actuarial 
section and the name of department he 
previously ee (group actuarial and 
administration dept.) changed to group 
administration dept. under supervision of 
G. R. Coffman. 
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TENNIS ¢ SUMMER THEATRE 
S famous restaurants 


YACHT CLUB + RIB ROOM + COLONNADE COFFEE HOUSE 


CHARTERHOUSE and .. . 
THE POLVYNESIAN VILLAGE 


Lavish Floor Shows and 
Dancing Nightly 





Yupenlatiive... 


is the word for the Catering availed to you 
at the North Shore’s smartest address 

Banquets e Meetings e« Conventions e Lunch- 
eons . 
the food superb, and the rooms spacious and 
air conditioned. Ample in-hotel parking. 


no matter, the service is faultless, 


The Riviera Hotel 
of Chicago— 
and just 18 minutes 
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We 
from the loop 
5300 NORTH . 
Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


PHONE 
Longbeach 1-6000 


HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
A. M. Sonnabend, President 
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Richard C. Easton has been transferred 
from Portland as home office group rep- 
resentative to Seattle. Walter Kelly has 
been appointed manager and Fred Rosen- 
baum as associate manager of East Port- 
land agency. 

Field representatives named: Clarence 
C. Williams, Medford-Ashland area; 
Robert D. Shaw, Portland; Jules P. 
Pieroni, Spokane, Wash.; and Tylor H. 
Peterson, t Portland. 


Standard Security: George V. Kay is 
new controller. Kenneth R. Hendra, pre- 
viously with United States Life, has been 
appointed assistant counsel. 


State Life (Ind.): Edward E. Thomas, 
formerly assistant agency manager at 
Philadelphia for Union Central, has been 


appointed supervisor of agencies at home 
office. 


State Mutual Life: Robert A. Lovlien 
has been appointed manager of Portland 
(Ore.) agency. 


Travelers: Life, accident-health agency 
dept. promotions: Harold B. McElrath, 
CLU, special services consultant, Los 
Angeles; to managers—Paul A. Robbins, 
Long Beach, Cal., Wayne E. Deswert, 
Baltimore, Md., and Robert C. Bridegum, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Union Mutual: Herman C. Tracey has 


been appoined manager of Manchester, 
N. H., agency. 


United Benefit: Bill Kennedy has been 
named general agent for Europe and 
British Isles with headquarters in Munich, 
Germany. 


United States Life: John P. Truesdell, 
CLU, formerly manager of Hartford Life's 
Brooklyn sales office, has been appointed 
as training consultant and will assist 
director of training James T. Ritchie, Jr., 
CLU. John M. Walker has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies, acci- 
dent-health. 

George R. Kimball, formerly with 
Canada Life, has been appointed assist- 
ant regional superintendent of agencies 
for northern California (San Francisco). 

General agent appointments: F. Arnold 
Shaw Agency, Bay City, Mich.; Insurance 
Survey Co., Chicago; and Richard C. 
Shipley, CLU, Oxnard, Cal. 

Frank T. Crohn, CLU, president of 
Constitution Agency, Inc., New York 
City, announced that Daniel Andron, 
CLU, has assumed responsibilities of co- 
general agent and has been elected vice 
president and secretary of the agency. 


Volunteer State: James A. Glass, Jr., for- 
merly with Continental Assur., has been 
named regional director of agencies for 
Alabama (Birmingham). 

General agent appointments: Henry F. 
Mikul, Jr., Birmingham, and Lysle’ K. 
Eversmeyer, Huntsville, Ala. 


Western Life Assur.: Denis Donovan has 
been appointed administrative assistant 
and Joseph Norton as agency supervisor 
of California office. 


Western Life (Minn.): Frank W. Lackie 
has been named assistant actuary. 


Western & Southern: William M. Bu- 
chanan, Jr., has been promoted to associ- 
ate group actuary. 


Zurich American Life: James T. Dalziel, 
Jr., has been appointed superintendent of 
life underwriting succeeding Arthur E. 
Benedetto, resigned. 
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1m, A young man may come into the business of life insurance selling 
because he sees many advantages not available to his friends in other 

— fields of endeavor. 

One thing he likes is the freedom and flexibility in choosing the 
mee hours he'll work and the people he'll deal with. He’s glad to be 
ich, his own boss. 
ell There’s another plus-factor in a life insurance sales career that 
fe’s especially appeals to him... the opportunity to make money in 
om direct proportion to accomplishment. 
ted Successful as he might be in selling life insurance, an agent may 
3 one day ask himself... ‘Where do I go from here? How can I 
vith get ‘promoted’?” 
sist- 
cies If he demonstrates the interests, aptitudes and abilities for a job 
a that is not so much a move up... as a move in a different direction, 
4 he can become a general agent at General American Life. But he 

must recognize that he gives up some of his freedom to do so. 

%.. A general agent has to take others into account in planning his 

= time and achieving his goals. j 
vice Genuine advancement for an agent lies in becoming a better sales- 

‘ man, a more knowledgeable life insurance counselor than ever 

va before. He can “promote” himself by qualifying for company 

for honors, the National Quality Award, and the Million Dollar Round 

y F. Table. And he can enjoy satisfactions like delivering a claim to a 

oo grateful family ...and being introduced as “my life insurance 

eos man” by a valued client... and steadily increasing earnings. 
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Obituaries 


Haywood: Dr. Hubert B. Haywood, medi- 
cal director, State Capitol Life Insurance 
Company, died of a heart attack on Au- 

st 20 at the age of 77. The third of his 

mily to have served the le of North 
Carolina as a physician, Dr. Haywood had 
been a founder of State Capitol Life, and 
its medical director since 1938. In addi- 
tion to his work with the insurance com- 
pany, he had a long and distinguished 
career in public service, including the 
positions of physician, School for the 
Blind, 1923-1953; physician, Peace Col- 
lege, 1923-1953; physician to St. Mary's 
College, 27 years; member and vice presi- 
dent, North Carolina State Board of 
Health, 22 years; president, North Caro- 
lina Medical Society, 1941; professor of 
medicine, Wake Forest College Medical 
School; consultant physician, Central Hos- 
pital for the Insane, 25 years; and chair- 
man of the Medical Advisory Board for 
the Mental Hospitals of North Carolina, 
ten years. In addition, Dr. Haywood 
served as a first lieutenant, North Carolina 
National Guard, during the First World 
War; and as Senior Surgeon, U.S. Public 
Health Service, during WW II. In 1946, 
he received a Presidential Citation from 
President Truman for his services with 
the Medical Procurement Board during 
WwW IL. 





Hutchinson: Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchin- 
son, vice president and medical director 
of Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died August 1, following a brief 
illness. He was 58 at the time of his death, 
Dr. Hutchinson joined Acacia as assistant 
medical director immediately upon_ his 
graduation from medical school in 1930, 
and was promoted in 1939 to the post of 
medical director. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed vice president and medical di- 
rector, being named to the board of direc- 
tors in 1954. Active in insurance medical 
circles, Dr. Hutchinson was secretary and 
past chairman of the Medical Section of 
the American Life Convention, and held 
membership in the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America 
and the Board of Life Insurance Medi- 
cine. He organized and was a charter 
member of the Middle Atlantic Medical 
Directors Club. A_ recognized authority 
on diseases of the heart, Dr. Hutchinson 
appeared many times as the principal 
speaker at the meetings of heart special- 
ists, and was a member and officer of many 
local medical societies, having served as 
president of the Medical Society of Vir- 
ginia, as well as maintaining an affiliation 
with the American Heart Association and 
other national medical organizations. He 
had recently been appointed by Governor 
Lindsay Almond to the Advisory Council 
on Nurse Training for the State of Vir- 
ginia. 


Blandford: Joseph B. Blandford, retired 
vice president of the Washington National 
Insurance Company, died August 10 at 
the age of 68. Mr. Blandford began his 
career with Metropolitan Life in 1914, 
joining Fidelity Life and Accident of 
ouisville, Ky., in 1923. In 1926 that com- 
pany merged with Washington Life and 
Accident and United States Life and 
Casualty, both of Chicago, which merger 
became known as Washington Fidelity 
National Insurance Company—shortened 
in 1980 to Washington National. Mr. 
Blandford became manager of the com- 
pany's eastern division, and in 1948 he 
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was named vice president in charge of 
district field management in both the 
eastern and western territories. He had 
served in that capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1958. 


Moore: Kenneth T. Moore, agency super- 
intendent, administration, of Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Co. died suddenly 
August 15th, at the age of 56. He joined 
the Manufacturers Life in 1929 and spent 
three of his early years in office admin- 
istration work in Alberta. He returned 
to the Toronto head office in 1933 as 
secretary of the production clubs. In 
1938 he was appointed agency secretary 
and in 1951 assumed further responsibili- 
ties as agency executive secretary. He 
became an agency superintendent of the 
company four years ago. 


Wynne: Carcy Griffith Morgan Wynne, 
retired inspector of taxation for Sun Life 
of Canada, died August 8 at the age of 
74. Mr. Wynne joined Sun Life in 1926, 
serving in the foreign accounting division 
until his so an sen as inspector of 
taxation in [33s The following year, he 
was named an officer of the company. He 
was a fellow of the Corporation of Ac- 
countants and Auditors. Mr. Wynne re- 
tired from business in 1951. 


Shoaff: Fred B. Shoaff, member of the 
board of directors, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, died August 17 at 
the age of 83. Mr. Shoaff, senior member 
of the law firm of Shoaff, Keegan and 
Baird in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne Board of Park 
Commissioners for the past 27 years, was 
appointed a director of Lincoln National 
in 1924. In 1951 he was named Fort 
Wayne Man of the Year, and was cited 
by the Indiana Governor's Conference on 
Recreation. He was also cited by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association in 1957, Mr. 
Shoaff was a founder, senior vice presi- 
dent and senior director of the Fort 
Wayne National Bank; he also served 
formerly as a director of the Central 
Soya Company. 


Smith: G. Edwin Smith, a director of the 
Midland Life Insurance Company, died 
recently at the age of 90. Having served 
Midland Mutual as a director since 1920, 
Mr. Smith was also active in other busi- 
ness enterprises. In 1890, he moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, and founded a shoe 
company which bore his name. Leavin 

the shoe business in 1942, he later serve 

as president of Columbus Metal Products. 
For 36 years he was president of the 
Central YMCA in Columbus. 


Blane: John G. Blane, retired Latin Amer- 
ican general agent for Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company, died on July 14. Be- 
coming associated with Pan-American in 
1912, Mr. Blane later became general 
agent in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala and Honduras, before his retire- 
ment in 1956. 


Horley: Laurie L. Harley, district man- 
ager in Florence, S. C. for Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia, died August 7 at 
the age of 61. Mr. Harley had been a 
field representative for forty years, of 
which twenty-seven were spent in man- 
agerial positions. He was a past president 
of the South Carolina State Life Under- 
writers Association, and of the Florence 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Foulks: Ed L. Foulks, retired general agent 
in Greenville, 8. C. for New England Life, 










died July 28 at the age of 72. He had 
served as general agent in Greenville 
from 1940 until his retirement in 1950, 


Kornblith: Jacob N. Kornblith, agent in 
Chi for Occidental Life of California, 
died July 19 at the age of 67. He began 
his career in insurance in 1923 with Metro. 
politan Life, becoming associated with 
Occidental in 1948, 


Gates: Howard E. Gates, chief of the 
rating bureau of the Maryland Insur. 
ance Department, died August 6. Before 
joining the Maryland Department, Mr. 
Gates was with the National Bureau oj 
Casualty Underwriters. 





Two-Edge Sword—from page 65 


of the coin; let me try to give you a 
vision which could help you to raise 
yourselves to the stars. 

If you will add fifty new male 
adult clients to your policyholder 
file each year for twenty years, these 
will be the minimum results: First, 
your average initial sale to each of 
these new adult clients will be in the 
neighborhood of twenty thousand. 
Second, over a period of ten years 
following the first sale, half of them 
will buy personal life insurance to- 
taling at least one hundred thousand 
from you. This is sixty millions of 
business worth over two million dol- 
lars in commissions, fees, and pen- 
sion contributions—and we haven't 
mentioned the wives and children! 
On top of that, there will be the 
“frosting on the cake” sales which 
are bound to come: the business in- 
surance, the group insurance, the 
pension and profit-sharing business, 
in short, the whole gamut of ad- 
vanced underwriting sales. 

Almost any good agent could pay 
for fifty new male adult lives in the 
next year if he put his mind to it. 
If he could do it one year, he could 
do it again couldn’t he? And then, 
if he didn’t relax and become com- 
placent as the repeat business began 
to roll in, but would continue to 
add the fifty lives a year, every year, 
for just twenty years, he couldn't 
help but pay for from sixty to one 
hundred millions of business before 
retirement! A vision? Yes, you bet 
it is! It’s one which many young 
fellows could seize and could attain 
—and it’s not too late for the “old- 
timers” either if you would only give 
prospecting the prominence it de- 
serves, 
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LIFE REPORTS 


—]196] EDITION 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance 
industry, whether in the home office or in the field, can use and 
should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized 
final authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the 
United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on 
company financial resources and responsibility . . . 
virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for 
your own information, and to fully serve and advise 
your clients, this is reference material you should 
never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those 
companies that qualify after a thorough going-over by our insurance company experts. 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $30.00, sup- 


plemented each month by the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


Order Today! Immediate Delivery 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + DALLAS * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 
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Proudly Introducing . . . 


The EXECUTIVE 


PROTECTOR 


A life. policy providing a lifetime of 
protection with premiums geared to in- 
come now and after retirement. 


A good piece of property to sell ...a 
good piece of property to own. That’s 
State Mutual’s new Executive Protector 
Whole Life policy* ($25,000 minimum) 
with the “Step-Down” premium. Geared 
to a man’s income, both before and after 
retirement, this new product offers your 
clicnt a level insurance benefit for life — 
wi-h a gross premium that reduces ap- 
proximately two-thirds at age 65 (or on 
10th policy anniversary, if later). Pri- 
mary uses: Key Man, Individual, and 
Split Dollar sales. Issue ages: male, 
16-65; female, 19-65. And look at the 
liberal features: 


> EARLY HIGH CASH VALUES 
> LOAN VALUES AFTER FIRST POLICY YEAR 


> SPECIAL CLASS RISKS (ALSO WITH “STEP-DOWN” 
PREMIUM) 


> MANY RIDERS AVAILABLE 
> LIBERAL “CHANGE IN PLAN” PROVISION 


For added sales power, the new Execu- 
tive Protector policy is backed by 
Planned Living — State Mutual’s unique 
approach to the sale of life and health 
insurance. 


*Not yet available in all states. 


SMA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 ¢ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force e LIFE ¢ NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 








Complete information about this new 
and distinctive Executive Protector pol- 
icy is available from your nearest State 
Mutual agent. Or write us here in 
Worcester. Why not do it today? 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Agency Vice President 


Vernon R. Zimmerman has been elected agency vice- 
president of this company. 


ALLSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Skokie, Illinois 


CROSS COUNTRY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Elections 


Roy R. Anderson has been elected vice-president and 
Paul J. Overberg, actuary of these companies. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
New Vice-President 


William K. Nicol, formerly actuary of the Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been elected vice-president and actuary of this com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN PREFERRED LIFE Insurance 


Company, Memphis, Tennessee 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Merged 


Effective July 20 the American Preferred Life merged 
with the Southern Christian Life on a stock exchange 
basis of 15.625 shares of Southern Christian stock for 
one share of American Preferred. Southern Christian 
Life is the surviving company but it concurrently changed 
its title to American Preferred Life Insurance Company. 
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BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Society 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


This company, which is a member of the insurance 
group of the Financial General Corporation, has an- 
nounced the following new appointments: William J. 
Moore from vice-president and comptroller to vice-presi- 
dent-finance; Robert J. Westendorf from treasurer to 
vice-president-administration ; Raymond P. Seastream 
from auditor to treasurer ; and John W. Lynch from as- 
sistant comptroller to comptroller. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of record September 8 received a 4% 
stock dividend October 2. A similar stock dividend was 
paid in each of the last two years. 


COUNTRY LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Moves to New Headquarters 


The Country Mutual Insurance Company and the 
Country Life have moved from Chicago into their new 
headquarters at 1701 Towanda Avenue, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Plans Stock Split 
Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of this company will meet early in Oc- 
tober to vote on a recommended five-for-one stock, split 
which will reduce the par value from $5 per share to $1 
per share. A stock dividend of 10% will be paid October 
15 to shareholders of record September 15. The com- 
pany paid a similar 10% stock dividend in March of 
this year. The firm presently has outstanding 145,200 
shares of par value $5 stock. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Society of the United States 
New York, New York 


Moves into New Home Office 


This company has completed its move into its new 
42-story home office building at 1285 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York City. The huge job, equivalent 
to moving a small city, was completed in a period of five 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE—Continued 


weeks. The project took two years of planning so that 
the Equitable could move from the seven buildings in 
which it was located while business was maintained as 
usual for the Society’s 7,350 executives and employees. 
The company’s equipment was transferred in about 
1,800 moving van loads. 


FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kansas 


Director of Agencies 


Bruce McNichols has been appointed director of 
agencies for this company. He was formerly director 
of training for the Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany, Evanston. 


GREAT AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Issues First Policy 


This company, which is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Great American Insurance Company of New York, 
recently issued its first policy. The life affiliate has its 
home office in temporary quarters on Halsted Street 
in East Orange but has acquired a large tract of land 
in East Orange on which will be erected a Georgian 
type home office building. The building will contain ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet upon completion with 
adequate space for expansion in the future. The com- 
pany is now licensed in twenty-five states and will ex- 
pand into other states as rapidly as possible so that it 
will be able to service the entire needs of the Great 
American Group agencies. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Merger Negotiations Terminated 


The board of directors of the Gulf Life Insurance 
Company have announced that the proposed merger ne- 
gotiations between these two companies have been termi- 
nated. There were a number of terms on which the 
merger committees could not agree. 


INLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Treasurer 


Robert F. Wright, formerly a vice-president of the 
Riddell Petroleum Corporation, New York City, has 
been elected treasurer and chief financial officer of this 
company. 
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INTERCOAST MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 


Change Proposed 


The Intercoast Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, has requested the California Insurance De- 
partment to approve an agreement whereby the mutual 
company’s assets will be transferred to a new stock com- 
pany, Intercoast Life Insurance Company, for all of its 
stock. The new company will have capital of $250,000, 
comprising 2,500 shares, par value $100 each. 

It is then contemplated that Intercoast Mutual Life 
will exchange the stock received for the stock of Inter- 
coast Companies, Inc., a California holding company, at 
an agreed valuation. 

Upon completion of this transaction Intercoast Mutual 
Life will dissolve, under court supervision, and distribute 
its sole remaining assets, stock of Intercoast Companies, 
Inc., to its policyholders and members. At last year end 
Intercoast Mutual Life had assets of $2,027,489 and in- 
surance in force of $60,551,214. Intercoast Companies, 
Inc., also holds controlling interest in the Western Life 
Assurance Company, Hamilton, Canada, which was ac- 
quired in early 1960. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Files Stock Offering 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission covering 400,- 
000 shares of Class “A” (non-voting) common stock. 
The offering is expected to be made at prices ranging 
from $13 to $17 per share. One block of 200,000 shares 
is being offered by the company with the balance being 
offered by stockholders. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Executive Changes 


This company announced the retirement August 1 of 
J. K. Kensinger, financial vice-president and treasurer 
of the company. Robert M. Whitsel has been promoted 
to the post of assistant secretary and manager of the in- 
vestment department, and Lester B. Hungerford has 
been elected treasurer of the company. 


LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Dividends to Shareholders 
This company has distributed a 20% stock dividend 
increasing the company’s capital from $5,000,000 to $6,- 


000,000. A cash dividend of $.05 per share was paid on 
October 2. 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


FOREST LAWN LIFE Insurance Company 
Glendale, California 


Company Purchased 


The Liberty National Life Insurance Company has 
purchased all of the stock of the Forest Lawn Life for 
a price of approximately $1,500,000. The Forest Lawn 
Life was organized in 1941 as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Forest Lawn Company. The Forest Lawn Life 
will be operated as a wholly owned subsidiary of Liberty 
National until Liberty National is granted a license to 
do business in the state of California, at which time For- 
est Lawn will be merged into it. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Named Vice President 


Benjamin F. Jones, C.L.U., is now vice-president in 
charge of agency operations for this company. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Pension Sales 


This company has established a new pension sales 
organization which will handle the promotion and devel- 
opment of group pension business, including pension 
plans funded through the medium of individual policies. 
Its new unit will also coordinate the activities of the 
company’s agency and group field force in the develop- 
ment of insured pension plans. 


PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New President 


George C. Boddiger, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, has been elected president of 
this company to succeed Maxwell C. King, who was 
elected chairman of the board. Elliott Taylor, senior 
vice-president, has been elected to the newly created 
position of vice-chairman of the board. 


PILGRIM NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company 


of the Americas, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Proposed Acquisition 


Funded Security Corporation, Chicago, has filed a 
registration statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 520,855 Class A shares ($2 par value) 
covering the proposed acquisition of these companies. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC's 
(and RSTUVZ’s) 
of building better 
meetings ... 


R Reliance Insurance Company 





Security Life & Trust C y of Winston-Sale 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
[Sf Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 

(Tp Travellers Insurance Company 

UU Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 

vi Victory Life Insurance Company 


Z j Zurich General Liability & Accident Insurance Co. 


... and they meet regularly at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent insur- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 
Insurance Convention Center of America 
BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD L. GANEK, Director of Sales 
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PILGRIM NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


Under terms of the offering, holders of Pilgrim Na- 
tional would receive 1.15 shares of Funded for 1 share 
of Pilgrim, International shareholders would receive 
.13 Funded shares for 1 share of International. Funded 
now has Funded Security Life Insurance Company as 
a subsidiary and plans to operate Pilgrim and Inter- 
national as subsidiaries. 


RANCHERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Correction 

On the balance sheet of this company, under “Assets,” 
in the 1961 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports, the 
following items were inadvertently mislabeled: Pre- 
mium notes of $97,183 should have been “Collateral 
loans,” and the figure “Collateral loans of $764,355” 
should have been “Cash.” 


SECURITY AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Memphis, Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Norman, Oklahoma 


Merger 


The University National Life has merged into the 
Security American Life Insurance Company, which con- 
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currently changed its name to University National Life 
Insurance Company. The home office of the company is 
at 1200 Home Federal Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee, 
while the regional administration office is being main- 
tained in Norman, Oklahoma. Marshall P. Scott is 
president and treasurer of the combined company and 
Wayne Wallace, former president of the University Na- 
tional, is chairman of the board. The combined company 
now has approximately $80,000,000 of insurance in 
force and is licensed in twenty-five states. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


New Home Office 


This company has moved to its new home office build- 
ing at 850 Third Avenue, New York City. 


UNITED EQUITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Acquires Company 


This company has acquired the Midwest Life Insur- 
ance Company, Joliet, Illinois, an assessment mutual life 
insurance company, which also writes accident and 
health. The transaction was effected for an undisclosed 
amount of United Equity stock. 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America, Chicago, Illinois 


SUWANNEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Acquisition Completed 


Stockholders of the United Insurance Company have 
formally approved the acquisition of the Suwannee Life. 
As a result of the merger of Suwannee into the United, 
the latter’s insurance in force amounts to $850,000,000 
and its assets to over $135,000,000. 


U. S. M. LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Begins Life Business 


This company was chartered by its home state and 
licensed to do business on March 15, 1961. Home of- 
fices are located at 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
President is Walter F. Smith. The company began ‘in- 
dustrial operations immediately, offering life and acci- 
dent and health policies, and began selling straight life 
policies in August. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
New President 


William H. Seay, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president of this company to succeed 
Harry Brodnax, who becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, 
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Traffic Stopper! 


You'll get the eager attention of a constant stream of prospects with Jeffer- 
son National’s MASTER MONEY BUILDER—today’s newest and most 
unique concept of life insurance. You’ll get even more traffic-stopping 











action when this “Master Plan” is combined with any of our 30 Par and 
Non-Par ordinary and extraordinary Life plans. 

Now add the finest Non-Can A & S, a highly competitive Group portfolio, 
Audio-Visual Films, and the “Powerful Idea” sales track, and it’s under- 
standable why JNLmen never wait in traffic for the light to turn green. 

oul Naturally, they profit from Top Commission Contracts—Lifetime Re- 

newals—V olume, Persistency and Recruiting Bonuses—Financial Assist- 
ance—Field Training Seminars—Pension Plans and Unexcelled Home 
Office Support. 

E. Kirk MCKINNEY, JR., President 

sur- 

| life 

os JEFFPRSON NATIONAL 

ose P 

é surance lompuny 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
Association, St. Paul and chairman of Interoceanic In- 
New Directors dustries, Inc., Minneapolis succeeding Paul D. Grady. 
American Life (N. Y.}: Earl Clark, vice-president of Occi- > } 8 ; 
have dental Life Insurance Company of California. Shenandoah Life (Va.): T. T. Moore, financial vice-presi- 
0 dent and treasurer replacing Dr. John R. Everett. 
ited, 
000 First Colony Life (Va.): Gilbert Wheatland Smith, vice- : : 
president of Glore, Forgan & Company, New York invest- Transamerica Corporation: Maxwell C. King, president 
ment bankers. of Pacific Finance; George A. Bigley, executive vice- 
president Pacific Finance; and Courtlandt S. Gross, presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

General American Life (Mo.}: Irving Edison, president 

Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. 

and 

> of- 

oy Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania: Addison W. 

en Arthurs, managing partner of Arthurs, Lestrange and Sales by States 

4 Company, Pittsburgh. 

ACCI- 

- life EVADA SHOWED THE greatest rate of increase in or- 
National Trust Life (Fla.): Dr. James W. Parrish, vice- dinary life insurance sales in July with Colorado 
president of Stetson University. second and Montana third, it is reported by the Life 

Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states for July. Countrywide, ordi- 
Nationwide Life (Ohio): Curtis B. Wachsmuth, formerly mary business increased 3% in July, compared with 
y y P 
administrative assistant to the general manager of the July 1960, while Nevada sales gained 43%. In Colo- 
lent, Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. rado, July sales were 16% over a year ago and in Mon- 
ceed tana 11%. 


— Northwestern National Life (Minn.): Dwayne O. Andreas, For the first seven months, Alaska led, up 26%, with 
executive vice-president of Farmers Union Grain Terminal Arizona second, up 12%. 
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Acacia Mutual, Washington 



















(Agency Vice President) .......... Oct. 99 
All American Life & Casualty, Park Ridge 

(Stock Dividend) ................ y 107 
Allstate Life Insurance, Skokie 

(Executive Elections) ............. Oct. 99 
American Capitol, Houston 

(Acquires Company) ............ Sept. 121 
American Bquity Life, Columbia 

CH TERED cd ticks covdiictwerasda May 113 
American Tilinois i tABe, Oak Park 

New President) ...............:. it. 121 

American Investment Life, Houston 

(Chairman of the Board) ........ Sept. 121 
American Investors Life, Houston 

(Board Chairman) .............-. Sept. 121 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis 

(Stock Dividend) ..........seeee. May 107 
American Life & Casualty, Farg 







(Administrative Vice President) . -Sept. 121 













American National, Galveston 
(New den t) kp ond Gite as < boRS ES May 107 
a” esl rarer June 109 
(New Vice President) Siac aaunsan we Oct. 
American Pioneer Life, Orlando 
(New Company) ..............+- Sept. 121 





American Preferred Life, Memphis 
(Merges with Southern Christian) Oct. 99 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1961) 


American United Life. Indianapolis 
(Executive Promotions) May 107 
Appalachian National Life, meaeiie 


New V. P. & Agcy. Director) ...Aug. 99 

Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(Merger Completed) | TREE ap PS Aug. 102 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Home Office) ......-.se.-sseeees May 107 
Bankers aon & Life, Macon 

oe OE 3 are T Aug. 99 
Bankers Security Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Oct. 99 

. A. R. E., Chica 

(New President) ................. May 107 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City 

(New Corporate Strneture) fincas May 107 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 

(Stock Dividend) ...............05 Oct. 99 
= Mutual Life, Boston 

(New Secretary) .............s00: ai 107 

( Vice- President) SPY ABR BPS 121 


Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kanlan City 
(Stock ._Dividend) May 1 


California Life Te ewe 


(New President) .......... ieee July 89 

(New Address) ............ bon che Sept. 121 
Carolina Life, Columbia 

(Merged) ............ bueeebewa ses Aug. 102 
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Cherokee Life, Nashville 


(Agency Director) .......-...+++. Sept. 121 
Colonial American, Cocos Christi 

(Agency Vice President) .......... July 89 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

Trusteed Assets) ............+- June 109 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 

(New President) ............see0. May 107 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 

(New Vice-President) ........... May 107 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Haritond 
(New President) Sept. 1 


Consumers National Life, Pvansville 
(Vice-President) pt. 122 


Continental American Life, eras = 


eee newer eereees 


Sette mew eweeneeee 


(New President) ..........ses00: June 109 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) ............... June 109 
Country Life, Chicago 

(New Headquarters) ........+++... Oct. 99 
Cross Country Life, Dallas : 

(Executive Elections) ............ Oct. 99 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Stock Dividend) .../..........+6. July 89 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 

(New President) paneraaeaws «oeeeeduly 89 
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Uen jaeinks — Casualty, Des en * 
wot Metropolitan Mu a aie 
Se op ANG. 
thee mae a pamenan May 108 
American 
i ealth Business 
Life, New Yo! 
(Plans Stock Split) 
(Stock Dividen 
an Nat’l. 
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Evansville 
insured) . 


.--Sept. 125 





Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita 
(Director of Agencies 
rmers and Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Executive Cha: ) Ma 
(Correction) 

Farmers New World, diercer ot wa 


a ° 
(To ae y 
New Vice "Pr Stock 
r 
pee ieraeth 
* and 





(Vice-Presi 
Amends Cap 


rer 

Financial Security Life, Moline 

egy seang Vice President) 
First Co yer Life, Leodbars 

(New Vice-Presiden May 1 
First National Reinsurance, Indianapolis 

(New Vice Presiden 
First Contine y vrrord L. a A., Houston 
eg Rt Lif fe. Littl Rock 

e, le Roc 

(Acquires Control 

Punded Security, 
July 90 


dale 
Liberty National) Oct. 101 
Life, Lite, Spring ld 


Dividen 
(Defined as Holding 

Franklin Natl. Life 
(Opens Home Office) 





set Wayne 


Gateway Life, Rocky Mount 
(New President) 


. i 
rp. Actuary) .Aug. 99 
General Fidelity Life, Richmond 
(New Vice-President) 
General Life, Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President) Se 
neral msurance Life, New York 
(Life Reinsurer) 
Georgia Life an and Health, Atlanta 
(New President) 
Globe Aeserance, Columbus 
(Some aY Reinsured) 
(New V. P. & Agency Director) ..Aug. 99 
Government Em ployees Life, Washington 
(Dividends to "Stockholders) July 90 
Great American Life, East Orange 
(Home Office Moved) 
(Issues First Policy) 
Great American Reserve, D 
(Executive Changes 
Great Eastern Life, Providence 
(New Vice-President) 
Great Northwest — Spokane 
(Vice-President) 
os: Western Life, Oklahoma City 


( ° 
Gulf Life, _ acksonville 
(Barrier to Merger) 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) oct. 7 00 


Hamilton ha Ad aie, Indianapolis 
(New Presi 


(New Com pany) 
Hartford a Lite, E Boston 
(Health Insurance Dept t.), Ju 
Home oh Life, Fort. Lauderdale 
aecen Proposed) 
(New President) 
— Security Life, Durham 
(New President) 


Illinois Mid-Continent Life, Chicago 
(New President) 
(Executive Vice-President) 
Inland Life, Chicago 
(New Treasurer) 
Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 
(Cha Pro; 


Acquisition Proposed 
International Service Life, Forth Wo: rth’ 
(Executive Promotion) May 
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Inter-State Assurance Co., Des Moines 


New V t) 
Interstate Life and Acciden’ 

(Stock Divi 

(Stock Jntand, Propet 


Jackson Life, Memphis 
(Vice President 
Jefferson National Life, Indiana 
(Vice-Pres. and Gen. Counxel 
(New Supt. of Agencies) 
ae} Alden Life, Chicago 
(New Company) 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Vice Presidents) . 

Kentucky Central Life & Aah, Anchorage 
(Approve Merger Ma 
(Executive Blections ns) 
{Subsidiagy Changes Hands) ....Se 
(Files Stock Offering) 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Executive “Chasen ) 

Lee National Life, Sieer eport 
(New President) 

Liberty Life, Greenville 
(Dividends to Shareholders) 
Liberty Life Casualty, Denver 
(Stock Acq 


) 
berty ‘National Life, Birmingham 
ae abe Vice-President) 

(Purchases Forest Lawn Life) . 
Life a Casualty, Nashville 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Merger Barrier) 

(Merger ep prey Terminated) Oct. 100 
Life Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia 

(New President) . May 110 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoin 

(Executive Changes) 


The Macabees, Detroit 
(To Operate 2 as Mutual) 
(New Tit ae) 
Macabees M' se tual Life, Detroit 
(New Titl 
ae 
(Merge doccetoose 
Marylee’. fe, Bal 
(Stock Dividend) 
Mercantile Life Ins., Birmingham 
(Merger Comple' 
Metropolitan Life, 


May 110 
Oct. 100 


( eeeetien Promotions) 
Monarch Life, be oy ngfield 
(Vice President 


Munieipal of America, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice-President) 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Pension Sales) 


National Empire Life, Dallas 
(Merges w with Spartan National) it 100 
(Agency Director) 8 

National Public Service, Seattle 
(Authorized Capital Increased) . 

— Savings = Spartanbu rg 


«May 112 


ges 
New tag Life, New York 
w Vice President) 
( Heads Investment Dept.) 
New York Mutual Benefit Society, New" York 
North American Equitable, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) 
North American Life, Minneapolis 
(Executive Cha: 


July 91 
North American Re 


ee New York 
intments) June 111 
Mt. Vernon 





mt 
(Stock Offering) . 
Northern fA od Bismark 
(New Presiden Ju 
Northwestern National Minneapolis 
(New Investment Officer) ....... --July 91 


Occidental Life. hee Angeles 
Executive ns) 

Ohio National Life. Cincinnati 
(Contests Name Similari 


‘0 
(Contests Name Similarity) 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(Acquires Company) 


Oxford Life, Scottsdale 
(Acquisition Approved) 


Pacific Fideli oo Los Angeles 
(New President 
Pacific National 
(Sells Buil 
Pan-American 
(New Vice-President) May 11 
articipating Aaonity Life, ayetievitle’ 
(Control A uly 
Penn Mutual Mite, 
petnene Lie chic 
eerless Life cago 
(Reinsured 
— les Home Life, Frankfort 
irector of Agencies) 
Pe tual National, reel City 
eum Vice President) 
Petre um Insurance Co., Tulsa 


(Merger) 
eo arid ©. eects 
a Hote, Philadelphia 
(Executive Elections) 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 
(New President) 
Pilgrim National Life, Chicago 
(Acquisition Proposed 
breed Life, as 


Sept. 124 
May 112 
Oct. 101 

Aug. 101 


(New Vice Preside: 
Praetorian Mutual “Lite, Dallas 
(Executive Chang: ay 
wy and ee Men's, — ase 
ne 
Professional and Business Men's, Seaver 


‘0; Life, Red Bank 
(New Vice President) 

Protective Life, Birmingham 
(New Vice-President 

Protective Security Life, Beverly Hills 
(Acquisition Approved) 

Prudential Ins. Co. of America, itewark. 
(New Vice-President) 
Puritan Life, Providence 
(New Vice-President) 

Pyramid Life, Charlotte 
(Agency Vice President) 


owe cay Life, Philadelphia 
(Acquires Business) 


y 113 


May 113 
May 113 
June 114 


June 114 


Ranchers Life, Houston 
(Correction) 

_ ublic eee Life, Dallas 
xecutive intments) 
nouiede redit ife, Providence 

(Viee-PrasiGent) oc ccccccocsececs Sept. 124 


San Francisco Life, San Francisco 
(Premium Loan Arrangement) ..June 114 
Security-American Life, 
(Merger Proposed) ug. 101 
(Merges with University Nat’l) ..Oct. 102 
Security-Connecticut Life, New mre 
(New President) May 113 
Security Union Life, Oklahoma City 
(Executive Appointments Aug. 101 
—— Christian Life, Oklahoma City 
(M 


July 90 
(Merees with American Pfd. Life) Oct. 99 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(Name Changed) May 113 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger) u 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
(Share Reclassification) M 
(New President) 
(Vice-President) 
Southwestern Life, ee 
(Merger Compl eted) 
(New Officers Named) 
Spartan National Life, 
(Merges with National. Empire) 
(Chan ame) ug. 
Standard Life and Accident, Oklahoma 
(Reinsures Peerless 
Standard Security, New York 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Stock Increase) 
State Farm a Co., socningtes 
beeedeaserorsecs Sept. 125 
" bicomington 


Oct. 102 
June 114 





-Aug. 
Aug. 


(Correction) Sept. 125 
State National, St. Louis 
(Control Acqui Fay --July 92 
Sun Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) June 114 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Executive Promotions) 
Sun National Life, Boise 
(Sells Assets) 
Supreme Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) Jan. 
(Acquires Domestic L. & A.) ....Sept. 123 
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ox Jacksonville 
terest Acquired) ....June 116 
Uni tea nsurance) Oct. 102 


Texas Life, Waco 
(Stoek Dividend) 
Thurston Nat’l Life, Tulsa 
(Merger) 


May 114 
June 114 


Union waeet | Life, Milwaukee 
accreames Duatnaneh cack cs he 
United American Life, Atlanta 


So bd others «++..June 114 
united Gautt 


dite, ‘Chicago 
(Company r Heart Suffers) ...May 114 
United 


ounder® Life, Oklahoma Cit 
United Insurance, Chicago 


to President) 
(Acquires Majority Interest) ” 
(Acquires Suwanee Life) 
United Services Life, Se 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
United States Life, New York 


..June = 
Oct. 


U.S.M. Life and Accident, Cincinnati 
(Begins Life Business) ~...s...««.Oct. 102 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 
(Receives Imnr Re ap 
ashington 


Wabash Life, peaeanena 
(Stock Dividend 
(New Vice Presiden t) 
Washington National, "Bransbon 
(Cap ncrease 
(Stock Dividend) 
ne National, Detroit 


(Reinsures Health Business) (Correction) 


(New Vice-President) 

Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Home Office) 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Vice President) 

Union Reserve Life, Minot 
(Absorbs Parent Company) 


Underwriters Natl. Assurance, Tntienene, 
pt 


Rept. 325 (Consolidates with 
Petroleum Life) 


(New President) 


roposed Merger) 


American General Group, Houston, Texas ........ Inside Back Cover 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 

American Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 
Essex Inn, Chicago, Til. 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, rly re a Pa. 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, } 

Gov’t Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
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Hawaiian Life, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. .......... Inside Back Cover 
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John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Kalghte Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. 


Lee Products Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 


Universal Life and Accident, Dallas 
University National Life, Norman 


(P. 
(Merged into Security-American) ros 102 


United Western Life, Fort Worth 


(New Mailing Address) 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Stock Dividend) 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
(Vice President) 
(Chairman of the Board) 
. 101 Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
(New V. P. & Agency Director) ..Aug. 103 


Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, : ¥ 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paui, Minn. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

North American Reassurance, New York, ae 
Northwestern National Life, Spina Minn. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Patrician Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Phoenix Me Corp Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Pick Hotels C Chi ABO, at 

Pilot Life, Geosanbors, N. 

Pioneer American Rtioies Co., Fort Worth, 
Postal Life & Casualty, nares City, Mo. 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadeiphia, Pa 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N., Y. 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Sheridan Co., icago, Ill. 

Shirley- Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. 

Southland Life Dallas, Texas 

State Life, Ind anapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
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Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 79 


Union Pentral ; ag Cincinnati, 1 aa vs 
Union Labor Life, New York, N.Y 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas .... 
United Services Life, Washington, D 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & nder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New Yor k, 4 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, We Mecen Foxeus ca 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS Is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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